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w-G. ADAMS |EVERY MACHINE CUARANTEED 
Power CAR PULLER, TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED, 


Each Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works, 
FOR HANDLING CARS 


“eeesouime™ | The Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


Or wherever it is necessary to moye cars with- 
out a Switch Engine. 
May be set at any angle with driving shaft or 
railroad track, and occupy any space that can 
most conveniently be spared for the purpose. 


&"For Descriptive Circular, Prices, Etc., 


Address, 
WwW. G, ADAMS, 
SANDWICH, ILL 


——THn— = 
BESG =: MMIC Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, Etc., 
MADE Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Our System of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 


isa saving in power, and greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes where good re- 
sults are desire 
No Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


5 Automatic Power Shovels. 
We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equall 
It is the only mill in the world | profitable for small as large. if ‘ - iA BG 
that grinds on both sides of the For Information and Prices address 


giving it double the grinding sur: T 
face of any other mill, when the ( o- WW, & GC: A. LAN E 7 E »« E = seh Ry s H. 


For Grinding Ear Corn, 
Shelled Corn and 
all kinds Grain. 


diameter of the burrs is the same, 


— Tt EXE 
) uplex- ies Mfg. Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 
Company, ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
— Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


Springfield, - Ohio, 


‘Serid for Descriptive Circular. 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


| levator Machineryand Supplies 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Hither Steam or Horse-power, 
We are Licensed by J. M. Harper to sell Dumps, ‘and anyone purchasing 
from us will be fully protected. Address 


A,B.COLTON, Sales Agent, § THE FROST MFG. CO,, 


Care Commercial Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Calesburg, Ili. 
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THE SCIENGIFIC “CRHONG MIccs 1 


+The Best Will on Earth.==+ 


No. 4% Mill. 


FOR GRINDING 

Ear Corny eo. 
Shelled Corn, 

Noten Ghar Oats, Wheat, 


CHEAT “RYE, 


Barley, gett) (23 a 


GRINDING PLATES 


Reversible by simply Crossing _ 


Belt, thus becoming ~ 


Self. 
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Screenings, 


EUR Sal: Pea Small Grain. 
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Mill of ; ORs ‘ 
Queatest-: ‘Capacity. a Heed Ben Hm | 


Weight, 1225 Ibs. 


= =M0RE WORK: BETTER WORK: SAME POWER== 


Guaranteed on the “SCIENTIFIC,” than on any Mill made. We also guarantee each a 
Plates to grind from 8,000 to 12,000 bushels. Each Mill fully guaranteed and = 
sent on trial to any responsible party. Send for our 40-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue and 24-page TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR. 


THE FOOS MANUF 'G CO., - SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


MITCHELL BROS. company, | VoL. V. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 15, 1886. 


{ SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


No. 5. ) ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


A LOW-PRICED SMALL ENGINE. 

With the increasing introduction of steam power, for 
small industries, has come the necessity for a small, low- 
priced, safe engine, that.could be operated without danger 
by persons not accustomed to the use of steam. 

Messrs. Chas. P. Willard & Co., 284 Michigan St., 
Chicago, Il]., who manufacture a large line of 
small vertical and horizontal engines, have re- 
cently reduced the price of their two-horse power 
“Acme,” of which we give an illustration. It has 
boiler of plate steel, automatic boiler feed attach- 
ment, automatic pop safety valve, and is tested by 
hydrostatic pressure to more than double its ordi- 
nary working pressure. 

The manufacturers guarantee that the cost of 
running where coal is. not excessively high will not 
exceed one and one-half cents per horse power per 
hour, This is about one-third the cost of obtaining 
the equivalent power where kerosene oil engines 
are used. 

This boiler and engine, complete and ready to 
run, is furnished for one hundred and fifty_ dollars 
by the manufacturers. Full description with let- 
ters from those who are using them will be cheer- 
fully furnished to any of our readers who will 
write to the above address and ask for them. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD ON 
WHEAT AND SILVER. 


In reply to a request for an expression of his 
views as to the effect of the price of silver on the 
wheat competition of India, Mr. Henry Carey 
Baird said: 

“The conditions of our export trade in wheat 
have within the last few years undergone a revolu- 
tion, the final result of which no man can to-day 
predict. While in 1884-5 India exported but 30,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and the United States 84,- 
653,714, in 1885-6 the United States exported but 
57,759,209 bushels, and the indications now are 
that India will, during the present year, export 
not less than 63,500,000. The London Heonomist 
of Sept. 4 gives India’s exports for the three 
months ending June 30, in hundred weights, as fol- | 
lows: 
no eee ois «5. creietnie.o a saa emeticces 3,912,386 | 
1885...... ne ee ee 5,618,085 
See oie ale si sina see ai OL OT 
and says: ‘The feature to be noticed is the immense in- 
erease in the shipments to the Continent, and especially to 
“Italy, where the special qualities of Indian wheat are said | 


to be particularly well adapted for the manufacture of 
macaroni, etc. But, apart from any special causes, it cer- | 


tainly looks as if Indian wheat is now coming into in_ 
creasing favor on the Continental corn markets.’ ” 

“‘How are these phenomenal influences,” Mr. Baird was 
asked, “‘brought about by the price of silver?” 

“The price of wheat in India, as of all other Indian 
commodities, is the result of the industrial forces of that 
country. While the price of silver has fallen, and with it 


| any commodity as the 45.8 cent one would in 1874, and, 
| this being the case, there is a premium on the export of 
| Indian commodities of about 25 per cent. This, added io 
! the building of railroads through the agency of the Eng- 

lish Government (which roads have been immensely 
| profitable), and the opening of the Suez Canal, has 
| changed the whole condition of the relations of India to 
competition with this country. However, with- 
out the depreciation of the rupee, this competition 
with us would be impossible. A difference of 25 
per cent. in his prices would entirely cut the 
Indian wheat producer off from access to the 
European market in competition with ourselves. 
The American farmer, therefore, has the most vital 
interest in seeing the appreciation of silver brought 
about. His life, indeed, depends upon it.” 

“Will you explain that for the general reader?” 

“The average price of the wheat exported from 
this country during the past fiscal year was 87 
cents per bushel, a price at which wheat can not 
be raised in Pennsylvania.” 

“Was not this the subject illustrated in the ad- 
dress just issued by the Bi-metallic Coinage Associ- 
ation to the wheat growers of the state of Penn- 
sylvania?” 

“Tt was. That address meets with my hearty 
indorsement, and you may refer to it as the ex- 
pression of my own sentiments.” 

The address of the National Bi-metallic Coinage 
Association, which Mr. Baird sanctions as express- 
ing exactly his views on the subject under con- 
sideration, shows that after silver was demonetized 
in 1873 the average price of a bushel of wheat for 
ten years was about half what it was previously. 
Previously for ten years it was $2.10 9-10, sub- 
sequently for ten years it was $1.218-10. A similar 
change is perceptible in the price of silver, which 
is now 93 cents an ounce. The truth is that, 
while silver miners are losing thousands wheat 
growers are losing millions, and wheat at 80 cents 
a bushel will be all many can hope for this year. 
‘For India development, for America ruin,” is 


CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO.’S SMALL ENGINE. 


the value of the rupee, general prices in India are said to 
be even lower, measured in rupees, than they were before 
the fall in the price of silver. In 1874 the rupee was 


officially valued by the Government of the United States | 


as 45.8 cents, while in 1886 it is valued at 35.7 cents. And 
the latest sales of the Indian Council bills bring the price 
of the rupee down to about 34 cents.” 

“What about the purchasing power of the 34 cent 
rupee?” 

“Tt will purchase in India as great a quantity of almost 


the motto of the wheat and cotton growers of 
India. For every hundred bushels of this year’s 
crop American wheat growers lose by the warfare 
| upon silver at least $50. | The Association has no part in 
politics. Its motto is: “Equal rights and free coinage 
| for both gold and silver.” 

“There is only one feature,” continued Mr. Baird, “‘in 
this whole matter of depreciation of silver in the rupee 
which works to the disadvantage of the resident in India 
| other than a salaried officer who is obliged to make remit- 

tances to England. It is known that India has become 
| largely indebted for the building of railroads, irrigating 
works, and other improvements, and these debts are ex- 


t 
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pressed in sterling money, and the interest is payable in 
sterling. This calls for large payments in London. But 
all of those payments are provided for by Indian exports, 
which have been greatly stimulated.” 

“What do those imports include?” 

“Not only wheat, but cotton, rice, wool, hides, rape, 
mustard, and linseeds, peanuts, old iron, cotton yarn, and 
cotton goods in increasing quantities.” 

“A Jate number of the Hvonomist,” continued Mr. 
Baird, ‘‘intimates the possibility of fine cotton yarns being 
imported into England in competition with those of Man- 
chester. The progress of India’s cotton industry since 
1879 is something phenomenal. In1879 she had 56 cotton 
mills, with 1,452,794 spindles, and consumed 107,000,000 
pounds of raw cotton, while in 1885 she had 87 cotton 
mills, with 2,145,646 spindles, and consumed over 288,- 
000,000 pounds of cotton. In 1876 she exported 6,228,000 
pounds of cotton yarns and 14,344,000 yards of cotton 
goods, while in 1884 she exported 49,897,000 pounds of 
cotton yarns and 55,485,000 yards of cotton goods.” 

“Tt is said that in this field of the cotton industry India 
now proposes to ascend to a higher position, manufactur- 
ing finer. yarns and finer goods.” 

“That is true. She has in the stimulation of these in- 
dustries full compensation for any increased amount of 
her products which she must give in England toward the 
payment of what is called the ‘Tribute of India.’ The 
first and greatest need of man,” said Mr. Baird in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘is that of association—the exchange of services, 
commodities, and ideas with his fellow-men. The depre- 
ciation of silver and the rupee acts as a 25 per cent. tariff 
on imports into India and a 25 per cent. bounty on ex- 
ports, and stimulates the internal industries, builds up the 
power of association of her people, and annually saves 
more labor power, the most perishable of all commod- 
ities, than would be necessary to pay the whole annual 
‘Tribute of India.’’ 


THE DIMINISHING EXPORTS OF 
BREADSTUFFS. 


The values of breadstuffs exported from this country 
during the past eleven years ended with June 30, 1886, 
were, according to a compilation in the Railroad Gazette: 
In 1876, $114,800,000; in 1877, $108,700,000; in 1878 
$171,700,000; in 1879, $209,200,000; in 1880, $286,800,000; 
in 1881, $296,600,000; in 1882, $182,000,000; in 1883, 
$207,500,000; in 1884, $162,500,000; in 1885, $160,400,000; 
in 1886, $125,800,000. Comparing this tier of figures, it 
strikes us at once that there was a steady increase in ex- 
ports from 1877 to 1881, when the culmination was 
reached with $296,600,000, an increase over the exports of 
1877 of $187,900,000. Since 1881, the year following an 
abundant crop, there has been a gradual decline in ex- 
ports, with one break, in 1888, the past year coming al- 
most down to the low figure of 1877 

The large exports of 1880 and 1881 are easily explained 
from previous abundant crops and good prices. But how 
about the extraordinary decrease in the years follow- 
ing? No doubt low prices, caused by increased competi- 
tion in the foreign markets, had much to do withit. Yet 
this is not the only cause. The fact is, the production of 
food has not increased at the same ratio as the population; 
consequently the country can not spare as much for ex- 
port as five or six years ago, when the production was 
greater and the population less. Moreover, the manu- 
facturing population is increasing much more rapidly than 
the farming class. | The result is that a large proportion 
of food which was formerly available for export, is now 
wanted for home consumption in the large manufacturing 
centers of the East and the middle states, not counting 
the growing demand for northern breadstuffs in the pros- 
pering South. 

This is becoming more and more an industrial country, 
and the result is a more general distribution of the prod- 
ucts of the soil over the manufacturing districts, instead 
of going abroad. ‘This is proved clearly by the difference 
in the eastward movement of food and the shipments for 
export. While the latter have fallen off considerably 
since 1881, the total east-bound freight from western 
termini has been much better maintained. Even in such 
Western states as Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
the first tier of states west of the Mississippi, the town 
population has been growing so rapidly of late years that 
the products of the farm are more and more wanted for 
home consumption. Illinois, once among the greatest 
wheat exporters, now does not grow enough of this article 
to feed her own population. 

Very much the same increase and decrease as in bread- 


stuffs for the period mentioned is observable in the ex- 
ports of provisions, which is but another illustration of 
the fact that within the past few years the industrial pop- 
ulation has grown faster in this country than the farming 
class. This fact is corroborated by the increase in ex- 
ports of manufactured articles at the very time when the 
exports of farm products were decreasing greatly, and 
when our imports generally were declining. 


UNIVERSAL FEED GRINDER. 


It is estimated that when grain is ground and fed to old 
stock or young stock whose mastication is poor from de- 
fective teeth, 20 per cent. is saved; and ground feed is 
very generally held to be preferable for stock. Numerous 
devices have been brought’ out expressly to meet the de- 
mand for an efficient grinder of feed. We illustrate one 
of these devices on this page, the Universal Feed Grinder. 

This machine is constructed wholly of iron, and there- 
fore there is no question of its durability. The burrs are 
made of white iron and are provided with a safety brake 
pin which will part and allow any iron or foreign sub- 
stance to pass through them without injury. The shaft 
on which the burrs are placed is geared to run three times 
as fast as the power pulley. The balance wheel is on the 
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UNIVERSAL FEED GRINDER. 
burr shaft, which revolves on a steel step in the lower box. 
The grinder may be driven from either side, either by 
horse power or belt. : 

This grinder is furnished with three sets of burrs of dif- 
ferent sizes, viz., 7-inch, 8-inch, and 9-inch, so that it can 
be readily adapted to any horse or number of horses from 
two horses upward. It may also be adjusted to any speed 
of horse power, engine or water power without change of 
gear. By removing the grinding plates entirely the gear- 
ing parts can be used as a straight jack to connect horse 
power with machinery desirable to operate thereby; or, if 
it is desirable to shell corn and grind at the same time, the 
burrs may be left in place and connection be made from 
band-wheel of grinder direct to sheller, thus making a 
complete shelling and grinding outfit. 

Having a 6 to 10-horse power, and desiring to grind a 
large amount of grain, the 9-inch burrs are used. Wish 
ing (with the same power) to use fewer horses, conse 
quently grinding a less Guana or, desiring to use a 
smaller power, the 8-inch or 7-inch burrs are put in. The 
smaller the burrs the less the capacity and amount of 
power required. 

The same rules are applicable with steam or with water 
power. The grinder can be readily adapted to any 
speed, amount of power to operate, or quantity desired. 
For instance: Having an abundance of power, and desir- 
ing to grind a large amount of grain, the 9-inch burrs are 
used. On the other hand, if the power is taxed by run- 
ning other machinery, the grinder can be readily adapted 
to the power which can be spared to operate it, by using 
one of the smaller sizes of burrs, thereby reducing the 
quantity ground, and hence reducing, proportionately, the 
power necessary to operate it. The work of changing one 
set of burrs for another requires but a few moments. 

The Universal Feed Grinder has a range of capacity 
from 8 to 50 bushels per hour, depending on speed and 
amount of power. It is manufactured by the MarsermLEs 
Mre. Co., of Marseilles, La Salle Co., Ill., who will send 
any desired particulars to interested parties, 


THE DIRT IN INDIAN WHEAT. 


A report has just been published by the government of — 
Bengal containing information gathered by Mr. Finucane 
director of the Agricultural Department, in regard tom 
growing and handling wheat in that province of India, — 
The most remarkable portion of the report isthe one — 
treating of the dirty and mixed condition in which Indian 
wheat is exported, it being mixed freely with barley, lin- 
seed, etc. This is chiefly due, according to Mr. Finucane, 
to the practice of growing two or more crops on the same 
field at the same time. Other causes are imperfect ar 
rangements for winnowing and deliberate adulteration, 
The reason given for growing several crops on the same — 
land is that by sowing a deep-rooted plant, like wheat, — 
with a shallow-rooted one, like barley, the produce is very 
much increased, and the risk of failure diminished. 
There is some argument in this. But nobody in this 
country will see the advantage of ‘‘deliberate adultera 
tion.” Still there is a reason for it in India. Calcutta ex 
porters deduct invariably as a minimum five per cent. 
refraction for impurities, however clean the wheat may 
be. Now, if there is less than five per cent. of dirt in a 
lot of wheat, the small dealer will make up the minus by 
adding so much dirt. | No wonder that the arrangements 
for cleaning the wheat are imperfect in India! 

This method of doing business appears to us very ab- — 
surd. What a folly to ship five or more per cent. ofa 
rubbish with the wheat, and pay freight for it at the 
same rate as on clean wheat! Mr. Allen, the assistant di 
rector of the Agricultural Department, lays the blame on 
the exporters, saying that they would get clean wheat if 
they insisted on cleaned wlieat. The latter, in turn, blame 
the English merchants for it, who, they aver, will not 
pay more for cleaned wheat than they do for the grain 
with five per cent. refraction. | Wherever the fault lies, 
the practice itself isa most reprehensible one, and quite 
incompatible with American views on doing business. As 
regards the question of storing and grading grain inIndia, 
Mr. Finucane says that there is a unanimous opposition 
against the American system, the present facilities for 
storing being deemed sufficient for the requirements of 
the trade. The cultivation of the best white wheat varie- 
ties, according to the report, is increasing from year to 
year, though the red variety will hold its own in certain 
districts, where it is most suitable on account of the 
character of the soil. 


MONTREAL'S GRAIN TRADE. 


The total grain receipts at the port of Montreal, Can., 
from the 1st of January last to Oct. 26 were 14,386,- 
481 bushels, against 10,405,724 bushels during the same 
period in 1885. This shows an increase of 3,979,757 
bushels, or 38 per cent. in receipts of grain during the 
year as compared with 1885. Shipments during the pres- 
ent year have reached 13,953,783 bushels, or 96 per cent. 
of the receipts, against 9,158,452 bushels, or 83 per cent. 
of the receipts in 1885. This shows an increase of 3,379,- — 
757 bushels, or 38 per cent. in receipts, and 4,795,281 or 
52 per cent. in shipments during the present year as com- 

pared with 1885. 3 

The following figures show in detail the receipts ange 
shipments of the various kinds of grain coming under 
this heading; Total receipts during 1885 in bushels: 
Wheat, 5,028,493; corn, 2,176,229; peas, 1,794,822; oats, 
1,318,187; barley, 60,162; and rye, 33,831. Shipments 
during 1885 were as follows: Wheat, 3,929,831 bushels; 
corn, 2,015,060; peas, 1,847,292; oats, 1,284,276; barley, 
44,354; rye, 37,669. Receipts during 1886: Wheat, 6,- 
154,255 bushels; corn, 4,882,059; peas, 2,002,528: oats, 
1,785,486; barley, 87,394; rye, 24,959. Shipments during ‘e 
1886 were: Wheat, 5,929,888 bushels; corn, 4,085,571; peas, 
2,066,967; oats, 1,843,783; barley, 11,637; rye, 15,9837. ; 

It will be seen from the foregoing that in the shipment 
of wheat there was an increase of 2,002,057 bushels, or 50 
per cent. over last year, and in the shipment of corn an 
increase of 2,070,511 bushels, or 102 per cent. Notwith- 
standing the fact that there has been considerable increase 
in the movement of grain from the Western States via 
the St. Lawrence route, forwarders are complaining that 
they are getting a very small proportion of what is being — 
shipped East as compared with former years, and are — 
urging the Dominion Government to deepen the canals 
and remove the tolls now imposed. Until that isdone — 
they say they can not compete with American routes. 
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Brooklyn is 20,950,000 bus 
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HODGE, HOWELL & CO.’S IM- 
PROVED ELEVATOR. 


Eyer since the days of Oliver Evans the clevator has 
been one of the most important and most neglected appli- 
ances of the mill. While improvements have been made 
on every other machine for handling grain, the elevator 
is still just about as it was when Evans invented it. While 
a number of improved elevator boots have been placed on 
the market, the head has been left to itself. Messrs. 
Hodge, Howell & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., have placed on 
the market a line of elevators which are confidently be- 
lieved to obviate all the difficulties experienced with old- 
style elevators. They are built of any size or capacity, 
and either boots or heads are supplied adapted to any re- 
quirements. 

The following cuts show how the many faults of the 
old styles are obviated. The principal trouble is their 
choking, caused, first, by the supply being greater than 
the carrying capacity of the buck- 
ets;. second, by the discharge 
spout becoming obstructed, the 
material then passing down the 
back-leg, filling in behind the 
buekets, which are unable to prop- 
erly scoop it up, the boot then 
fills; third, the sudden influx of 
material, jamming the buckets 
between the pulley and _ boot. 
When any of the described con- 
ditions occur they are remedied 
by the Relief Valve (shown closed 
in cut 1 and openin cuts 4 and 
5), opening automatically and dis 
charging the surplus material, 
after which the Relief Valve 
closes automatically, the elevator 
not stopping an instant. The re 
sistance of the Relief Valve 
against the material is effected by 
the movable weight on its shank. 
The valve may be placed in the 
head if preferred, though the 
boot is the proper place whenever 
possible. When one elevator in a 
train or system chokes and stops, 
the others run until their supply 
is exhausted, causing the differ- 
ent machines to do uneven work, 
by reason of their irregular sup- 
ply. 

With the ordinary elevators the 
pulleys often sweat, the dust cak- 
ing on their surfaces, thereby en- 
larging them, so throwing the 
belt and buckets outward, the 
buckets catching on the legging, 
bending them out of shape, tear- 
ing them off, or, if old, breaking 
the belt, often holding it stationary, the elevator then 
choking. The scrapers (shown closed in cut 1 and open 
in the rest) in both head and boot keep the pulleys clean, 
the scrapings being automatically discharged outside the 
elevator. Another cause of trouble is the belt becoming 
slack, and if not tightened it slips and causes chokes. 
This evil is corrected by the construction shown in cut 
No. 4. The boot has long sockets for the legs and feed 
spout. The legs are connected by a cross-piece, as shown 
when aboye the floor, or by the floor when the boot is be- 
low. The boot is suspended in the belt, and, as the slack 
occurs, it slips down on the legs, the feed spout swiveling 
on the boot and takes it up automatically When desired, 
the boot is moved down on the legs by two screws jour- 
naled in the cross-piece, and engaging in threading lugs 
on the boot. Connected to the boot is a ventilator, as 
shown in cut 5, for the purpose of admitting an air cur- 
rent created by the revolving belt and buckets. The sup- 
ply of air is regulated by the slide; dusting out is avoided 
by the inward draught. On hot material it is of great 
service. Both head and boot are provided with a circular 
door in their sides (as shown in head of cut 1) through 
which the pulley is introduced, and which forms the bear- 
ing for shaft. The head hasa small door in its rear, 
through which the belt is put and passed over the top of 
the pulley, down the front leg. Head and boot have each 
a universal joint, which enables any possible angle being 
obtained instantly, without the necessity of making the 
complicated joints in wood, which takes so much of the 
millwright’s valuable time, This universal joint saves 


hundreds of dollars’ worth of spouting in an elevator, as’ 
by its use any bin can be reached, instead of being re- 
stricted to a circle asnow. When only one movement is 
obtained, itcan be operated from the ground floor by turn 
rod, as is usual with lifters. 

Fig. 1 shows the perfect method of suspending elevator, 
and at the same time carrying the line shaft. The head 
has a projection to which is fastened an adjustable hanger, 
which allows the millwright to line the shaft in any direc- 
tion, and to save the valuable room taken up by the old 
way of having upright wooden posts, with their heavy pil- 
low-boxes. Hig. 2 shows the hanger cast solid on head. 
Fig. 3 shows construction when elevators are close togeth- 
er, as in breaks, etc., the shaft then passing through free, 
the hanger being applied to head every ten feet, as desired. 
Fig. 5 shows construction when boot is above the floor, 
the leg in rear being fastened to floor. Cut 5 also shows a 
round feed connecting spout, instead of square, as in other 
cuts, and is used with tin spouts. Being of cast iron, 
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HODGE, HOWELL & CO.’8 IMPROVED ELEVATOR. 


they are of great durability—no cutting out by the action 
of the wheat. 

The numerous advantages of this style of elevator will 
be appreciated by practical men. Any information re- 
specting these appliances can be had by addressing the 
manufacturers and patentees, Mmssrs. Hoper, HowELi 
& Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE HESSIAN FLY AND RESIST- 
ANTS GRAIN. 


BY E. J. WICKSON, BERKELEY, CAL. 

The Hessian fly (Cecidomyia destructor) appeared in the 
grain growing on the experimental grounds of the Univer- 
sity of California in the spring of 1885. The visitation 
was so serious that it vitiated a number of experiments 
which were under way to ascertain the comparative values 
of different methods of culture and the application of dif- 
ferent fertilizers. At the same time it was noticed that 
the work of the pest was much more destructive on some 
varieties of wheat than others, and it was decided to make 
the best possible use of the infested fields by a careful ex- 
periment in the season of 1886, to ascertain if any varie- 
ties could be found to be practically resistant. The experi- 
ment, owing to the peculiar character of the season, was 
conducted in such a way as to give the fullest advantage 
to the insect, and the greatest disadvantage to the grain. 
The plots were sown late (Feb. 25) and no doubt some of 
the varieties experimented with were ruined, which would 
have only been partially destroyed had they been earlier 
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sown and thus have reached a more advanced condition 
when the fly appeared. It is, however, quite as well, 
perhaps, because it made the test very severe and the more 
useful, since in the counties most afflicted by this pest, it 
is very often necessary to sow grain late because of the 
danger of water-killing during heavy winters. 


Seed was taken from the collection which has been se- 


cured with much care from different grain-growing coun- 
tries of the world. There were in all 170 plots sown, with 
upward of 100 varieties of wheat—25 barleys, 35 oats, and 
the balance ryes. The grain was sown in drills, was well 
cultivated, and given every chance to make a good 
growth. ‘The soil is the upland adobe, somewhat ameri- 
orated by application of lime and other fertilizers during 
previous years. Careful notes were taken of the behavior 
of each variety, and frequent examinations made to ascer- 
tain the presence of the fly, both in the larval and the 
“flaxseed” stages. A full account of these observations 
will be given in the report of the College of Agriculture 
for 1886, which will be issued 
during the coming winter. At 
this time it ismerely intended to 
present the results of the experi- 
ment in condensed form. 

Of the 100 varieties of wheat 
sown, about 25 were destroyed. 
The plant was so weakened that 
no effort was made to throw out 
heads, and the stems were found 
to harbor, in some cases, as many 
as 30 larvee and ‘‘flaxseeds.” 
About 35 other varieties made a 
little better struggle, and bore a 
few heads of grain, although in all 
cases the stems were found to be 
infested. About 20 varieties bore 
a fair crop of grain, although in 
all cases there were insects found 
on the stems; sometimes but few, 
and they in the upper joints (as 
high as the fourth); and in others 
quite a number were found. Of 
the whole collection, there were 
but six varieties in which no larva 
nor pupa of the fly were found, 
and they were as follows: 

1. Bearded wheat from Misso- 
jeu. 2. Palestine. 3. Petali. 4. 
Volo. 5. Greek wheat from At- 
Janti. 6. Forelle. 

These wheats all have solid 
stems, the straw being filled with 
pith. They all belong to the 
hard wheat type (Tritiewm du- 
rum), having rather long pointed 
erains, almost translucent, and a 
horny consistency, owing to their 
richness in gluten—though when 
grown in this state they rapidly 
change in this respect and become starchy. These wheats 
are chiefly grown in the countries bordering upon the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea. They do not succeed 
in the north of Europe, nor are they of much account 
even in the middle of France. They are, however, quite 
hardy and productive in California, and with the change 
in their character noted above, promise to be of consider- 
able value. 

Besides the experiment in which the large grain collec- 
tion was used, as described above, there were larger areas 
sown on Jan. 8, with those varieties which had been ob- 
served as resisting the fly during the experiments of 1885, 
with the following result: 


Rate of Yield 


Variety. per acre. 
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The seed of the last variety, Greek Atlanti, was very 
old, being taken from the museum specimen, and it was 
therefore slow in germination, weak in growth, and defi- 
cient in yield. It showed, however, its immunity from 
the fly, as none could be discovered by repeated examina- 
tion. Now that fresh seed has been secured, it may be 
expected to yield as well as the others named above, which 
it closely resembles. These three wheats are of Greek 
origin. Samples of the grain were submitted to experts 
in milling and shipping wheats, and pronounced good, 
merchantable wheat, and salable in the market at about 
24 per cental less than No. 1 shipping wheat. As they are 
naturally of strong growth and productive, it is expected 
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that they will be found valuable in those localities where 
other varieties are rendered unprofitable because of the 
Ilessian fly, and there will be small lots of seed furnished 
by the College of Agriculture to those who desire to ex- 
periment with them in fields known to be infested with 
the fly. Their success, both when sown on Jan. 8 andon 
Feb. 25, shows that their immunity from the fly was in 
some peculiarity of their own, and not in the time of sow- 
ing. The soil on which they were grown during the ex- 
periment here is quite poor and intractable, and better 
yields may be expected in more favorable situations. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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2° TATE, PATENTS. 


Issued on Oct. 12, 1886. 

Corn Huskiyve Macnarye.—Perley D. Cummings, 
Portland, Me., assignor to the Maine Corn Husking Ma- 
chine Company, same place. (No model.) No. 350,620. 
Filed May 2, 1883. 

GRAIN SHELLER.—Adam F, Root and Christian B. 
Myers, Mount Joy, Pa. (No model.) No. 350,642. 
Filed April 1, 1886. a 

Grivpine Miriu.—Herbert F. Stone, Appleton, Wis., 
assignor to the Appleton Manufacturing Company, same 
place. (No model.) No. 350,509. Filed Feb. 11, 1885. 
DevicE.—William J. Ricards, 
350,503. Filed 


GRAIN MEASURING 
Bridgeville, Del. (No model.) No. 
April 29, 1886. 

AvroMatTic GRAIN WEIGHER AND REGISTER.—John J. 
T. Dehekker, Sedgwick City, Kan. (No model.) No 
390,816. Filed Oct. 22, 1885. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING AND REGISTERING AP- 
PARATUS.—Curtis L. Burgess, Woodhull, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 350,658. Filed April 6, 1886. 

Issued on Oct. 19, 1886. 

Breitine.—Abraham D. Westbrook, Trenton, N. J. 
(No model.) No. 351,301. Filed June 30, 1886. 

Car STaARTER.—Harry C. Percy, Natchitoches, 
(No model.) No. 350,989. Filed Aug. 9, 1886. 

Conveyor.—Aaron Wissler, Brunersville, 
model.) No. 351,014. Filed Jan. 11, 1886. 

GRAN CLEANER.—Charles R. Bomboy, Hazleton, Pa. 
(No model.) No. 351,156. Filed May 29, 1886. 

Gram SEPARATOR.—Herman C. Smith and William 
M. Bruce, Bertrand, Neb. (No model.) No. 351,217. 
Filed March 18, 1886. 

Issued on Oct. 

Car STARTER.—Robert T. P. 
(No model.) No. 351,559. Filed July 29, 1886. 

Fannine Mini.—John A. Ingram, Canton, Kan., 
assignor of one-half to William B. Kile, same place. (No 
model.) No. 351,511. Filed April 24, 1886. 

MAcnHINnE FoR Maxine Maut.—James O. Brown and 


La. 


Pa. (No 


26, 1886. 


Allen, Farmdale, Ky. 


John W. Free, Boston, Mass., said Brown assignor to 
said Free. (No model.) No. 351,491. Filed March 1, 
1886. 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING Macyuine.—Carlton 


Hershey and Andrew Hershey, Allendale, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 351,877. Filed May 28, 1886. 
Issued on Nov. 2, 1886. 
ConyEyor Bucket.—Henry W. Avery, Cleveland, 


Ohio, assignor of one-half to William C. Avery, same 
place. (No model.) No. 352,077. 
GRAIN CoNnveyor.—Henry Delhaye, Paris, France. 
(No model.) No. 351,854. Filed May 21, 1886. 
PNEUMATIC GRAIN ELEVATOR.—Joseph Lewis, South 
Evanston, Ill. No. 351,782. Filed Feb. 13, 1886. 


PNEUMATIC APPARATUS FOR TRANSFERRING GRAIN.— 
Joseph Lewis, South Evanston, Il. No. 351,783. Filed 
Feb. 13, 1886. 

Hoprer.—M. F. Seeley, Fremont, Neb. No. 352,008. 
Filed Dec. 9, 1885. 

Issued on Nov. 9, 1886. 

Car StTarTER.—George B. Haines, Chicago, IL., 
assignor of one-half to Robert J. Gunning, same place. 
(No model.) No. 352,126. Filed April 6, 1886. 


Car StTarrer.—George B. Haines, Chicago, TIIlL., 


\ 


assignor of one-half to Robert J. Gunning, same place. 
(No model.) No. 352,127. Filed May 1, 1886. 

Grinpine Muu.—Joseph R. Kinley, Chicago, Ml. (No 
model.) No. 352,135. Filed March 4, 1886. 


STORAGE AND PRESERVATION OF 
BREADSTUFFS. 


Damp wheat is often a great source of annoyance to the 
miller and grain dealer, and almost, if not every year, a 
large portion of the wheat crop is lost in consequence of 
dampness and negleet. The fact of the matter is, very 
few millers know how to treat damp wheat properly, and 
many have not the means of doing it even if they did. 

It is therefore very important that the grain dealer and 
miller should be acquainted with the best and most per- 
fect methods of storage and preservation. We believe it 
to be of the utmost importance, from a national point of 
view, that the best methods of handling and preserving 
the cereal crop should be known, and as we gain knowl- 
edge in the readiest way by analogy, it may serve a use- 
ful purpose to describe the systems of preserving grain 
practiced by other nations. 

That heating of wheat and souring of flour should be 
prevented is admitted by everybody, and yet the fact is 
ignored only too often so long as storage room is reasona- 
bly large enough, and it is here the heating takes place 
quite frequently. The first move should be to bring the 
wheat into another receptacle in order to allow free access 
of air through the whole grain. The grain bins are often 
too deep. Take, for instance, grain stored to the depth 
of 15 to 18 feet, and it must be admitted that heating 
under such a pressure will be an easy matter. Heating 
can be partially prevented by blowing the dust from the 
grain before storing it. 

There are several splendid granaries in England, as, 
for instance, the Liverpool Dock Granaries, the Surrey 
Dock Granaries, and the granaries of London. The Liv- 
erpool granaries are by far the largest in Great Britain, 
and the appliances for working the grain are the most 
complete and efficient. The belt or band system is used 
for the purpose of distribution. The grain is conveyed 
with the least possible motion among the particles of the 
materials to prevent the absorption of too much power. 
It isa great advantage to have friction avoided, as any 
motion of the particles of the grain upon the medium upon 
which they are conveyed absorbs power, but when con- 
veyed by bands the grain is in a state of quiescence; con- 
sequently this mode of transport must, as regards power, 
possess economical elements. 

The granaries are on both sides of the Mersey. Those 
on the Liverpool side are built on the fireproof principle. 
The various doors are formed of arched brickwork, rest- 
ing on the side flange of the girders, and are filled up 
with concrete, and finished on the surface with cement, 
and the risk of fire is reduced to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. 

The Surrey Dock granaries of London may almost be 
said to be machines, to so great an extent is the manage- 
ment of the grain confided to machinery. The endless 
band system is used here also, and can be found running 
around all the floors, and the remarkable thing is that 
not only will it ride safely on the level, but will here and 
there run up an incline. A single revolving band of 14 
inches in width will convey sixty tons of grain an hour. 

The twelve corporations of London, some other com- 
panies, and several private parties have their granaries in 
the locality called Bridgehouse, at Southwark, where is 
to be found a justice of the peace, a steward, and two 
directors. These granaries are built upon two sides of an 
oblong place. One of the two is situated north and south, 
and nearly 100 meters in length. Its windows, which are 
furnished with trellises, look toward the northeast. The 
other side is about 50 meters long. The windows of this 
face to the north, and the opposite side has no opening at 
all. All the windows are about a meter in height, and 
without shutters. Each granary has three or four floors, 
the ground floor being used only as a store. In some 
places there is a network of brass wire to keep out rats 
and mice; as outside of the damage they do by devour- 
ing the grain, their urine helps to set up a fermentation. 

The principal points observed in the building of those 
granaries are to make them solid, and expose them to the 
wind which is most drying. The wheat is spread out 
about six inches thick, and turned twice a week and _sift- 
ed once in the same space of time; at the end of two 
months it is heaped up 32 centimeters, or twelve inches 
thick, turned once a week and sifted; at the end of four 
months it is laid 65 centimeters (a centimeter is three- 


eighths of an"inch), and turned twice a month. It may 1 


then be sifted when necessity arises. 

After twelve months, if allowed to remain so ae thie. 
layers of wheat are made 100 centimeters, or one meter, 
equal to 3 feet 3 8-8 inches in thickness. An empty space 


of about three fect is left on all sides of the chamber, and — 
The grain is turned — 
from top to bottom into these channels in order to air 
Some wheat has been kept in these granaries — 
It is said that the older itis, the — 


another of six feet in the center. 


and dry it. 
for thirty-two years. 
more farina it gives in proportion to its quantity, and the 


bread made from it is very white and delicate. The grain — 


loses nothing but its superfluous moisture, a very impor- 
tant thing, for when once moisture, temperature, or heat 
have exerted their deleterious action upon the grain, of how 
much use will even the most careful cleaning be found in — 
milling? and a poor flour is sure to result by any method 
of milling. 

In the building of eranliee mills, the facilities for cal 
storage are often insufficient or neglected, due mostly to 
misplaced economy, although the majority of millers 
keep a supply of wheat on hand for one or two weeks. 


There should be as large a supply as possible kept in an 


elevator independent of the mill, and particular attention 
should be given to its preservation. If, say a three or six 
months’ supply was kept on hand, 


the wheat would improve so that even a slight fluctuation 


of a cent or so a bushel would be amply compensated for. — 


Then wheat should not be stored in the mill for the rea- 


sons that generally there is not room enough to look after — 


it, and besides it is destructive to the mill building to put 


erain bins within its walls, as the settling of the grain is — 


apt to throw the shafting and machinery out of order, 
causing endless expense and annoyance. 


grain is set in motion. As it is, not one nor ten thousand 
grains that stir, but every individual grain is set in motion. 

Then again, it is better, more economical, and cleaner to 
do the grain scouring and smutting in the elevator attached 
or adjacent to the mill, than in the mill itself. Besides 


this, if the mill is shut down for any reason, the advantage — 


to be derived from being able to turn over the grain 
through the cleaning machine is incalculable. A mill- 
er need nothave sucha very. large amount of capital 


to lay in a six months’ supply, for if grain is stored out- a 
side of the mill buildings, the owner can issue grain re- — 


ceipts, and the banks will always make advances on prop- 
erly-stored grain. Both interest and insurance are low, 
an elevator being considered a good risk by the insuranee 
companies. 


This is a safe and sure method of milling, and a miller — 
Another thing a 


knows how he stands all the time. 
fairly constructed elevator can be built nearly as cheap as 


a large bin in the mill building, as a wooden building is — 
found best for grain storage, and mostof our mills are of — 
stone or brick. There seems to be a disposition on the — 
part of millers, farmers, and grain merchants, now more — 
than ever, to build elevators for the preservation and — 


storage of grain, and take care of themselves in this re- 
spect now more than ever,. At stations, at suitable points, 
elevators are being built, and the farmer and merchant 


have driven the miller into the same channel, so as to be 4 
able to take advantage of the times in buying and holding — 
enough of wheat to keep his mill running at seasons when — 


otherwise he might be compelled to be idle. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULT- a 


URE’S CROP REPORT. 


The yield of corn, according to the revised returns of — 
the yield, is twenty-two bushels per acre, making a prod-— 


uct upon the present adjustment of acreage of 1,668,000,- 
000 bushels. 


final review of the work of the year. The yield per acre 


of the great corn surplus states is variable, and lowest of : 
32.3; Indiana, — 
22.2; Kansas, 


ate in the region of drouth: Ohio, 
2; Illinois, 24.7; Iowa, 24.5; Missouri, 
i 3. Nebraska, 27.5; New York and the Eastern States 


exceed 30; Pennsylvania nearly as much, and the conta A 
Y 


ern States generally a reduced rate of yield. 


The potato product is nearly the same as last year, w ithe a 


higher yields in the East and lower in the West; the aver- 
age—73 bushels per acre—giving a product of 163,000, 000 
bushels. 


The buckwheat crop makes a yield of about 13 pashele ; 


per acre, promising a product exceeding 11, ma 
bushels. 


t 


This accords well with the recent returns — 
of the condition and will not be materially changed in the _ 


it would make the — 
miller entirely safe from the pranks of the gambler, and — 


It must be re: 
membered that the jar in a grain bin is great when the — 
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[ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


HIGH-STORAGE CHARGES AND SHORT SELL- 
ING. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—TVhere is 
one phase of high-storage charges that I do not remember 
to have seen emphasized in your paper. The result of 
high-storage charges in Chicago has been that sales have 
been made in Chicago against purchases elsewhere, where 
the charges are not so high. This I believe has been at 
least one cause of the remarkable ‘“‘bear” era through 
which we have been passing. 


Yours, G.S. A. 


SMALL ENGINE WANTED. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I saw an 
advertisement of an engine for small power from two to 
four-horse. If they are of any use, why could they not 
be used to take the place of horses in small elevators? 

Yours respectfully, R. D. Lamson. 

Elwood, Neb. 

_ [Such engines are common for the purpose named. We 
can not give the name of the particular engine our cor- 
respondent has reference to; but there are a number ad- 
vertised in our columns that would be suitable.—Ep. ] 


“ LLOYDS’.” 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—W hat is 
the London ‘‘Lloyds’”? I maintain that it is a marine 
insurance company, while a friend maintains that it is a 
general insurance company. Which of us is right? 

Yours, CSB: 

[‘‘Lloyds’” is an association of individual underwriters. 
Their business is not confined to marine business, but ex- 
tends to almost everything, even to insuring the price of 
grain, making it a dealer, almost, in ‘“‘puts” and ‘‘calls.” 
—Ep.] 

GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Kiditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In the 
rather voluminous proceedings of the recent convention in 
Chicago of the Farmers’ Alliance, I noticed a denuncia- 
tion of grain dealers’ associations ‘‘which manipulate 
prices in their own interests,” etc. Now, whenever it can 
be proved that grain dealers manipulate prices, then it 
will be time enough for denunciation; but the truth is 
that these associations have almost invariably been formed 
to prevent disastrous competition among grain buyers. 
Perhaps in one instance an association has manipulated 
prices on occasions, but that association has gone out of 
existence. Grain dealers have just as good a right to 
combine for self-protection as any other class; and to 
make a fair schedule of prices for grain is a» measure of 


self-protection. 
Yours, NEB. 


A BILLING CLERK’S TALE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
other day I picked up in the office of one of our grain 
dealers a copy of your journal in which there was consid- 
erable discussion relative to incorrect weights. As billing 
clerk at our station I have heard a good many complaints, 
and I guess the shippers at this point have had their full 
share of the trouble. But lately there has been a notice- 
able diminution. The following incident, in my opinion, 
accounts for it: 

Some months ago our company had their track scales 
at this station overhauled from stem to gudgeon, and re- 
placed the old beam with a new patent beam which has 
two rows of letters so that the weights can be recorded in 
both figures and letters. It occurred to me at the time 
that this was a good idea, as one entry proves the other. 
Well, for a while we checked the weighman’s figures reg- 
ularly before billing up the car. Two or three times he 
made mistakes—once in taking his figures off the little 
beam he omitted 100, and another time he took an 8 for a 
8, making a difference of 500 pounds. About three weeks 
ago we did some grain shipping, when we were very busy 


‘ 


with making some extra reports, and neglected to check: 


the weights as usual before billing out the grain. After- 
ward, in checking over the weights of these cars, I dis- 
covered an error of 2,700 pounds on the car shipped the 
day before. The error was made in weighing the empty 
car, and was against our grain house. And this was how 
it happened: The letters called for 20,350 pounds and the 
figures for 23,050. There are two letters for every weight 
on each beam, and they are seen separately through little 
holes which show only one letter at atime. Well, the 
two letters on the big beam called for 20,000, and the two 
on the little beam for 350. This made it very plain that the 
entry in figures was wrong, because, if it had been 23,000 
on the big beam and only 50 on the little one, the letters 
for both beams would have been entirely different. We 
all, went to the scale to look the thing over, and the 
weighman concluded, along with the rest of us, that he 
had read the weights thus: Twenty, three, fifty—and 
then, instead of setting it down 20,350, he got it down 23,- 
050. Said the weighman after a little reflection: ‘‘I 
might a knowed better’n that, coz none o’ them cars 
weighs much over 20,000 pounds. Why, dern me, that’s 
as much as them thirty-four-foot cars weighs.” 

We sent a correction on our billing raising the weight 
2,700 pounds, and we afterward learned that our car 
weighed out just 70 pounds short. If it hadn’t been for 
those letters the car would have weighed out ‘about 45 
bushels over, and our grain hovse would haye been just 
that much short. 

No doubt a good deal of trouble is caused by defective 
cars, and other causes hinted at in the article I read, but 
in my opinion no small share of the trouble of short 
weights is due to mistakes in recording the weights. Hop- 
ing the above may prove to be of some practical benefit to 
those of your readers who are interested in weighing 
grain, I am 


Yours truly, MICHIGAN, 


“CARRYING CHARGES” ON PROD- 
UCE. 


One of the ‘‘taxes” on the grain trade, not generally un- 
derstood, is thus described by the Chicago Tribune: 

Business on the Chicago Board of Trade during the last 
few days of the month is generally in large part composed 
of what is technica ly known as ‘“‘changing.” Those who 
have bought property to be delivered at the opening of 
the month do not want it in their possession, and pay a 
premium to men who make it a business to carry the 
grain or provisions for those who operate without having 
the money required for possession of the property. The 
amount of the premium is determined by the storage 
charges plus the cost of insurance and interest on the- 
money employed and the varying sum charged as profit 
on the accommodation. During the summer season the 
total of charges averages fully 2c. per month on each 
bushel of grain, and in winter about half as much, the 
storage charge being less in cold weather. For hog prod- 
ucts the cost of the carrying is not far from 10c. per 
month on each barrel of pork and 4c. on each pound of 
lard. It is these carrying charges which form the great 
standing argument in favor of low prices. The cost be- 
ing paid by the man who is the nominal owner of the 
property, the trader who takes an inside view of things 
evades this responsibility as much as possible, and,'as a 
rule, ranges himself on the short side. It is chiefly a 
steady adherence to this line of policy that has built up 
those of the large fortunes on the board which have not 
been accumulated in the business of carrying for other 
people. : 

At first blush the profits of the latter may seem to be 
very small. They are not seldom represented by zero as 
calculated on the supposition that all the grain and pro- 
visions nominally carried are actually so. The profit 
comes in on the responsibility assumed which does not in- 
volve the outlay or use of capital. It is probable that at 
the close of this month fully five times as much wheat is 
turned over as is actually in store in this city at the 
present moment, and the same rule will apply to a smaller 
extent in the case of other grain. It is easy to see that if 
the nominal net cost can be collected on 5,000,000 bushels, 
while there is no expense except for clerk hire on any 
but 1,000,000, the profits at 2c. per bushel will be some- 
thing enormous. And so they are. The fee is exacted in 
each case because it can not be said with certainty that in 
that particular instance the money will not have to be em- 
ployed, and the man who undertakes to carry a single lot 
of 5,000 bushels is pretty sure of having to shell out the 
cash therefor. But with the great majority of the trades 


it is the other way. The ‘‘long” who pays to have his re- 
sponsibility carried for him from one month to another 
pays four or five times what the service costs the one who 
acts the role of capitalist, though he may simply borrow 
the money from another with which to tide over the trade 
through the months as they roll along. 

It follows that an operator on the long side who should 
arrange to do his own carrying might count upon being 
able to do it as cheaply as the service is now performed 
for him on any particular parcel, and that he would aver- 
age very much less than the sum he now pays out for the 
accommodation. In other words, it need not cost more 
than a quarter to one-fifth as much as it actually does cost 
to transfer grain and provisions through the succeeding 
months, even with no change from the present rates of 
storage and insurance. This is a fact which does not 
seem to be understood by the trade, and of course the men 
who make their money by operating on the present sys- 
tem are interested in keeping its ‘“‘true inwardness” a secret 
as long and as closely as possible. 


INCREASING THE CROP YIELD. 


In our last issue we referred to a letter addressed to the 
St. Pauland Minneapolis Pioneer Press, calling attention 
to the slight average yields of our wheat crops when com- 
pared to those of European countries. In commenting on 
this letter the Pioneer Press recommended to adopt Euro- 
pean methods of farming in this country, to make wheat- 
growing pay. But now comes Mr. H. L. Loucks, Presi- 
dent of the Territorial Farmers’ Alliance of Dakota, and 
shows us the-other side of the question. While he admits 
that the methods of farming as carried on in Europe are 
superior to ours, he claims that asa rule they would be 
out of place in this country, because the profits from the 
increased yields would not even go so far as to cover the 
expenses tor securing that extra yield. His line of argu- 
ment is this: If in this country we attempted to fertilize 


as it is done in England, we would have to depend on 


other than barnyard manure, and, with the present freight 
rates and cost of fertilizers, $30 per acre would be a mod- 
erate estimate. Then, to follow the European plan of 
cultivating and harvesting, with the high price of labor 
here, would increase the cost to double of what it is now. 

To put it in figures, at present, say it costs $6 per acre 
to raise 114 bushels. That would be about 52 cents per 
bushel. We will allow that the one manuring would last 
three years—$10 per annum. Increased cost of cultiva- 
tion, say $6 per acre. Total, $22 per acre for a yield of 
27 bushels, or at a cost of 814 cents per bushel. Or in- 
creased cost of $16 for increased yield of 154 bushels 
would be $1.03 per bushel. Selling for present price of 
50 cents would place the millions on the other side. 

Though probably a little exaggerated, this calculation 
still shows that nothing would be gained if our farmers 
tried to increase the yield of their fields by applying ex- 
pensive artificial fertilizers and high-priced extra labor. 
What they should attempt to do is to increase their yield 
without incurring extra cost. There ismany a way by 
which this could be done, and when the Pioneer Press 
says bad farming is the cause of it all, there is a grain of 
truth in this assertion after all. 


GRAIN WAREHOUSES. 


The announcement made by a Milwaukee firm of ware- 
housemen that hereafter old grain difficult to keep in good 
grade would be charged one-quarter of a cent per bushel 
for each rehandling, has called attention to the large busi- 
ness in the actual storage of grain. In the early history of 
the trade the grain sold by the farmers, broadly speaking, 
went immediately into consumption; scarcely was such a 
thing known as the storage of wheat fora year or two. As 
the trade in grain became more and more active, a de- 
mand arose for warehouses where wheat bought at a low 
price could be held against higher prices, or where farm- 
ers unable to enter upon vast enterprises could store their 
grain, and at the same time, by advances made upon it, 
obtain money to continue their farming. Other trades 
slowly followed the lead of grain in the use of warehouses, 
but the importance of the former led to a greater devel- 
opment than in other business. At present we find vil- 
lage and county elevators throughout the grain districts, 
but the cities are the centers for such elevating and stor- 
age. The grain storage capacity of Milwaukee is 5,630, - 
000 bushels; of Chicago, 27,025,000 bushels; of New York, 
about 28,000,000 bushels. 

Our wish at present is merely to call attention to the 
great facilities which New York City possesses for the 
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development of this business here. Manhattan is an isl- 
and. The whole shore along the North River, and from 
the North River through Spuyten Duyvil Creek to the 
East River, only awaits enterprise to become valuable dock 
property. The expenses of dredging, etc., would be small 
compared with the commercial advantages acquired, while 
the facilities of New York City as a storehouse for grain 
alone would be great. The grain in Western warehouses 
is not available in winter for the close export demand, 
which needs cheap water communication. The seaboard 
is the natural spot for all export grain held in store for 
favorable markets and requiring prompt shipment. 

The future will show great growth in the trade and im- 
portance of New York City, and we venture to predict 
that in this matter of dockage and warehouses alone the 
natural advantage of the city will put her far in advance 


of any other American or foreign city. It is only a ques- 


tion of time and enterprise.— American Grocer. 


M. F. Seevey, Fremont, Neb., 
on an improved hopper. 
Tue Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., 


enjoying an excellent trade. 


has taken out a patent 


of this city, are 


JoserH Lewis, of South Evanston, Ill., has patented a 
pneumatic elevator and system of transferring grain. 

Epw. P. Auuts & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., have issued a 
handsome catalogue of 125 pages, illustrating and de- 
scribing their sawmill machinery. 

CHARLES Espuin, of the Pray Manufacturing Co., will 
sever his connection with that company and immediately 
establish a mill-+machinery manufactory at Minneapolis. 

N. P. BowsHer, South Bend, Ind., manufacturer of 
Bowsher’s Combination Mill, Bowsher’s Motion Indicator, 
etc., reports business as good and growing better all the 
time. 

Our last report from the Frost Mfg. Co., 
Ill., 
had our share of work done in the elevator line this sea- 
son, to say the least.” 

THE Pease & Crosley Mfg. Co. of Racine has filed 
articles of association, the incorporators being E. H. 
Pease, E. C. Crosley and B. B. Blake. The capital stock 
is $75,000, and the object is to manufacture wrenches and 
grain-cleaning machinery. 


Galesburg, 
says: 


OnE of the busiest firms in the country is the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., whose business 
now extends to every state, and to the other side of the 
world. They recently took the contract to build a com- 
plete 500-barrel mill in New Zealand. 

Tne Roller Chain Belting Co. of Columbus, Ohio, re- 
ports: ‘‘We are still running full force night and day, 
and at the same time adding new machinery to our works. 
With these new facilities, we hope to be able to supply 
the rapidly increasing demand for our roller chain with 
promptness. 


MILWAUKEE STORAGE RATES. 


Winter rates of storage in Milwaukee commence Novy. 
15 on warehouse receipts of that date, and later storage 
will be charged at the rate of three-quarter cent per bushel 
each subsequent ten days, or part thereof until the stor- 
age amounts to four cents per bushel, and no further 
charges until May 1. Under the rules of the Chamber of 
Commerce buyers of grain are, until Dec. 1, entitled to 
receipts having five days to run on the regular summer 
storage rates. As far as deliveries are concerned, no im- 
portant change will take place until Dec. 1. On and 
after that date grain delivered on contract must be on the 
basis of winter storage, and can be held without storage 
until May delivery or sale here. 


Oliver Dalrymple, the bonanza farmer of Dakota, states 
that he will put in 31,000 acres of crops next season. 


_ The Australians have been importing Indian wheat late- 

“ly, their own crop having been short last season. But the 
wheat of the East Indies has proved a failure there. It is 
ull of weevils, and in other respects as well is pronounced 
unsuited to the Australian market. 


“Business is good, and we think that we have | 


| 60 cents, and atthe same time, in 1884 at 41c. 


TRADEIN THE SOUTHWEST. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 12, 1886. 

There is every prospect fora better crop of winter 
wheat the coming year. In the states of Kansas and 
Missouri there has been the largest acreage of wheat 
planted ever noted in the history of the two states. Al 
though the farmers have met with adverses for two years 
past, it would seem that they still see there is a tempta- 
tion to go in for acash crop so far as is possible. -It is 
the old story—repeated failures instead of disheartening 
the husbandman lead him to look for better success the 
next time. The two years past there has beena decreased 
area sown, but farmers, after trying other crops, insist on 
coming back to their first love. The past year has proven 
adverse to the livestock interests of this section, and al- 
though there has been a good deal of grumbling with 
reference to the prices of wheat, yet it has been discovered 
that in proportion to the amount of labor expended it is, 
after all, more certain of fair results than almost any 
other cash production. While a number of scientists are 
decrying the little diversity of crop rotation, farmers in- 
sist upon continuing in the old line and sticking to the 
crop which has in the past ten years paid them the best. 

The area sownin wheat throughout the two sister 
states as compared with the average of former years is 
102 per cent. and the present condition of the winter 
wheat is 100.4 per cent. Elevator men who have most 
closely studied the situation, express themselves as well 
satisfied with the outlook. Of course they are aware of 
the fact that all the signs may fail before the crop ma- 
tures, but the fact that there is nothing adverse in the 
conditions at present serves to buoy up their feelings and 
they wear a more hopeful face than for a twelve-months. 

While there have been no large or extended improve- 
ments put under way here, yet at interior points large ac- 
cessions have been made to the elevator capacity and 
there is no doubt but that little trouble will be had under 
the most favorable conditions of handling any amount of 
wheat that may be thrown upon the country. <A repre- 
sentative of one of the largest elevator-supply firms in 
the country, who had just returned from an extensive 
tour of Kansas, reported that it was easier than ever be- 
fore to gét orders—in fact the demand is beyond the sup- 
ply. Of course capital could go to an unlimited extent 
in this direction, but elevator men do not feel willing to 
put their supplies only at those points where they ‘are 
assured of prompt payment. Thoseelevator men who buy 
on a cash basis are wanted, and they can get bottom fig- 
ures, while those who are so situated that they are com- 
pelled to ask for liberal time, will find when the time of 
settlement comes that they are paying every cent the ma- 
terial they have obtained is worth. The gentleman re- 
ferred to above candidly declared that he would not ad- 
vise any man who could not pay at least two-thirds down, 
upon the completion of his elevator, to think of building. 
It would pay him to wait until his finances were in a bet- 
ter shape. This would appear to be good advice. Those 
men who go into debt to have the control of an elevator, 
have no assurance that the coming crop will not prove an 
absolute failure. If this should be the case, there will be 
but one course left—foreclosure of notes given. To be 
in the least safe, the one putting up an elevator should 
have évery preparation made for the worst. He may 
never be compelled to make use of them, but he will be 
doubly armed. 

During the past month the general tendency of prices 
has been downward. At present values are much lower 
than at the corresponding season last year. No. 2 sells at 
60ic. as compared to 754c. last year, and 49ic. during 
the same time in 1884. No. 2 soft wheat brings 674c. 
while last year it sold at 86}c. and the previous one at 57c. 
No. 3 is slow sale at 514c., having been sold in 1885 at 
Thus it 
will be seen that while wheat in the different grades does 
not bring a price equal to that of last year, yet it is much 
better than during the same time in 1884. At present 
there are in store 477,915 bushels of this cereal, and the 
outlook is for a decided increase during the coming 
month, if prices do not materially improve. While busi- 
ness with elevator men at this point shows a slight im- 
provement over the previous month, yet it is not up to 
that point that makes it attractive to those engaged in it, 
and whose capital is tied up in this direction. A number 
of these gentlemen declare that they should have a more 
liberal margin for storage, while those commission men 
not interested in the plants are equally free to confess that 


_ rates are already too high. 


The result will be that no | 
material changes will be made in this regard for at least 


another year. If the coming season a bountiful crop is — 
had, it is threatened by some of the more hot-headed fel- — 
lows that there will have to be a decrease in the rates 
storage or they will know the reason why. This is in- 
directly a threat to the effect that the discontented on 
will build elevators of their own. It is the oldest gag — 
known to the profession, and deserves to be stored away — 
as an ancient ‘‘chestnut.” It amounts to one the breath 
employed in uttering it. ia 

The.aniount of corn in store is just a little in excess of 
that at the close of the last month, being 118,145 bushels. 4 
Comparatively trade in this cereal has been much more 
active than in wheat. Prices have been in the main abowt — 
steady. At the close of the four weeks under review, v, 
No. 2 sells at 293c., just one-half a cent lower than pe 
year at the corresponding: time, and five-eighths lower 
than two years ago. Thus it will be seen that notwith-— 
standing the reported shortage in the corn crop, contrary — 
to the usual rule, prices are lower than for two years past. 
This is significant as showing what may be expected for 
years to come. As improved methods of cultivar nL 
come into general use, and as the field of operations be- 
come wider and wider throughout foreign lands the — 
course of prices must be downward. The elevators have 
not been able to do a land-office business with this cereal. 
As prices go down the temptation to the farmer to retain — 
control of his crop grows greater and greater. He would 3 
much prefer feeding it to his cattle and hogs than to send 
his stuff to market when he is getting hardly enough to — 
pay the expenses of cultivation. ; 

There are 44,847 bushels of oats in store here now. 
This isas large an amount as has been noted here for — 
some time. The amount raised in this vicinity is not — 
large—hardly enough to supply the home demand. There 
is very little brought to this point from the more western 
parts of Kansas. The demands made by Colorado and 
the territories in the Far Southwest are liberal, and prices _ 
are paid out there which can not be duplicated here. It — 
1s said that .fully one-half of the oats raised in western — 
Kansas find their way to Texas, and never see the inside — 
of an elevator. It would seem that this cereal would 
bear looking after by the elevator elements of this section 
of the United States. Prices are two and one-half cents 
higher than a year ago, sales at present being made at — 
234c., chiefly to local parties. Very little of this is 
brought for speculation. ; 

The elevators of Kansas City were never very success- 
ful in obtaining the handling of rye. The various dis- 
tilleries about here while they are willing to buy through ~ 
the elevator and commission men when they can get ex- 
actly what they want, prefer to go out into the country — 
and purchase direct from the farmer. ' At the present — 4 
writing there are 7,894 bushels in store, and to-morrow 
there may not be a bushel. Values as compared to the © 
previous year are away down, sales being made at 38ic. 
against 51c. at the same time during 1885. 

There is probably no one item which has conteiburea 4 
more to the upbuilding of elevators in Kansas and Mis- 
souri the past year than the new railroads that have been 
and are now under construction. When the fact is con- — 
sidered that there have been more miles of railroad built — 
within the state of Kansas the past year than in any other 
state of the Union, and when it is known that-every one 
of these lines is put through the finest grain belt of the 
world, one does not need to go far for an explanation of — 
the cause andeeffect, which are railroad and elevator. — 
The knowledge of this fact is what serves to give the 
ambitious agent of the elevator manufacturer a foothold — 
not obtained by those who ignore the same. Eyery new 
town wants a mill and an elevator, and the first man who — 
agitates the subject is liable to pick the persimmons. The — 
successful agent is he who keeps posted with reference to 
every new project and at the same time has an eye to the 
old ground over which he has been roaming for years. Tt 
may safely be assumed then that next year will witness — 
the construction of more roads and elevators in the two 
states than any former’season. It behooves the energetic, — 
enterprising business man to be on the alert and close his” 
deals as early as possible. 


P 
red 
: 
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Duluth Daily Trade: ‘‘A member of thé Board 


Railroad Commissioners is reported as saying tha the 
grain men here do not know half as much about th 


commissioners do A member of the Board of 1 T Pra 
says if such is the fact then grain men here are a 


plorable set of ignoramuses. Fes 
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» Duluth next year will have nearly as much elevator 
capacity as New York and Brooklyn. 
An ear of corn has been raised in Fond du Lac county, 
Wis., that closely resembles a human hand. 
| Florida-raised corn is sold in Sumterville, Fla., at 75 
cents a bushel. It is said to be of excellent quality. 
» The exports of wheat and flour from the United States 
and Canadas from July 1 to Nov. 6 were 62,000,000 
bushels. 

A. M. Strattan,a grain dealer at Mount Vernon, Ill, 
was the candidate of his party for legislative honors in his 
district. 

George L. Blanchard, of LaSalle, Ill., a grain dealer, 
was the nominee of the Prohibitionists of his district for 
the legislature 

— Reports to Bradstreet’s show that 55 per cent. of the 
entire crop of wheat in Minnesota and Dakota is out of 
the farmers’ hands. 

Isaac Van Ordstand, grain dealer, of Heyworth, Il., 
was an independent candidate for the legislature in the 
twenty-eighth Illinois district 


one of his party’s candidates for the Legislature in the 
Twenty-first Tilinois District. 

With moderately good cultivation, less than 22 per 
cent. of the cultivable area of the United States could be 
made to produce on present crops. 

f The exports of wheat from California and Oregon for 
the week ending Nov. 6, 1886, were 1,285,000 bushels, 
| against 618,333 bushels the previous week. 

The exports of wheat from eight Atlantic ports for the 
| week ended Noy. 6, included 283,350 bushels for the con 
_tinent of Europe, against 648,887 bushels the previous 
week. 
| A Minneapolis dispatch says that there is enough wheat 


frésh farmers’ deliveries. 


¥ A Grand Island, Neb., grain buyer swore in court that 
other varieties, and secured the conviction of the thief. 
This should be taken with a grain of allowance. 


The New York Times says: When Norman B. Ream, 
the Chicago speculator, applied to the Stock Exchange the 
other day for membership he was asked his business. It 
was rather a staggerer. Mr. Ream has for some years 
been pursuing the pleasant pastime of buying grain and 
stocks when they were low and selling them when they 
were high. But, somehow, he evidently thought to open- 
ly avow himself a speculator would not be quite the prop- 
er thing to do under the circumstances, so, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he said: “I’ma farmer. I raise [Mr. 
Ream smiled], I raise wheat, corn and pork; yes, you can 
put me down as a farmer.” He got his seat. 


Armour each morning has a little ticket put on his desk 
which shows the funds on deposit at Chicago, Kansas 
City, New York and elsewhere. The writer has seen 
these figures when the balances exceeded $1,000,000. 
Armour’s cash balances used to be larger than they are 
now. He invested in St. Paul and became a director there 

mainly because he had so much funds that he could not 
keep them well employed. He is now using $5,000,000 
EY in carrying wheat. Then there are the millions he has in 
) St. Paul and in his business. Armour does not believe in 
keeping balances unemployed. Hutchinson bought and 
a paid for 10,000 shares of Northwestern common about a 
year ago and is now said to own 15,000. He probably 
has nearly $1,000,000 ready money all the time at his dis- 
posal. Eggleston, one of the Board of Trade grain car- 
riers, could probably raise a great deal of cash in thirty 
minutes. Ed Pardridge must keep a very large cash bal- 
ance. The amount kept on deposit by Marshall Field & 
Go., and J. V. Farwell & Co., must be something like 
000,000 for the former and $750,000 for the latter. In 
the winter the packers need big balances, The pay-roll of 

;- 


W. F. Crawford, a grain buyer, of Edington, Ill., was | 


now pressing for cars in Minnesota and Dakota to keep up | 
. . - | 

| the present movement until mid-winter, to say nothing of 

1 


he could identify grain stolen from him when mixed with | 


the big houses out there run from $50,000 to $100,000 per 
week, and Armour pays for cattle and hogs about $750,- 
000 per week in the busy season. - Just think of the bal- 
ances that a business like that requires!—Maz!. 


According to the November crop report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, the average yield of 
corn is 23 bushels to the acre, making a total, upon the 
present adjustment of acreage, of 1,668,000,000 bushels. 
The yield of the great corn surplus states is variable, the 
lowest, of course, in the region of. drouth. Ohio, 32.3; 
Indiana, 32.2; Illinois, 24.7; Iowa, 24.5; Missouri, 22.2; 
Kansas, 21.3; Nebraska, 27.5; New York and the Eastern 
states exceed 30 bushels; Pennsylvania shows nearly as 
much, and the Southern states generally a reduced rate of 
yield. The buckwheat crop makes a yield of- about 13 
bushels per acre, promising a product exceeding 11,000,- 


| 000 bushels. 


Mr. Armour says he has some millions out carrying 
wheat. The interest on this money is 12 to 14 per cent., 
and though he is the recipient of the money, he says these 
rates are too high and are an unfavorable feature of the 
present business situation West. If he and other large 
lenders should call their loans the collateral would have to 
be marketed. Lower prices in the wheat market and big- 
ger traffic for the railroads would be the consequence. 
When the right moment comes there will be a big rush of 


| Wheat over the roads, large increase in earnings (which 
will then come so as to compare with the time last year | 


when they were slacking off); and the wheat market may 
be expected to go down while the stock market goes up. 
— Wail Street News. 


Several parties have written us for a definition of the 
term ‘‘cross-trading.” It is a phrase employed to describe 


the execution of a buying and a selling order received by 


| a broker or commission merchant at the same time, or at 


the same limit. The broker executes both orders in open 
market, but as one offsets the other the custom is for him 
to go to another broker and buy of and sell to him an 


| more closely than they will care for. 


ally reduce the cost of living, and the cost of living is a 
material factor with respect to the cost of production. 
While the present condition of the market and the con- 
trolling features of financial affairs are healthy and in 
every sense encouraging, these are influences that ought 
not to be wholly disregarded, for they are liable to change 
the present flow of the current, although such a contin- 
gency seems at the moment to be rather remote. For in- 
stance, the flow of gold from Europe to this country has 
been the result not only of an improvement in our ex- 
port trade, but also a heavy investment of foreign capital 
in. railroad securities. England, France and Germany 
are making strenuous efforts not only to prevent this de- 
pletion of their gold reserves, but to attract additions to 
their gold reserves, and it is possible thata squeeze might 
be applied that would compel foreign holders to realize 
upon these investments and a return of the capital which 
for many months has been coming this way so freely. 

From the opening of the cereal year, which is held by 
statisticians to begin Sept. 1, there has been a revival in 
the exports of wheat, corn and flour from this country to 
Europe, which may reasonably encourage expectation of a 
largely increased trade. 

The future of Indian wheat is the question of the hour 
for wheat growers in Europe and America, and there are 
indications that the attention of the farmers of Australia is 
likely to be directed to the consideration of the problem 
Two vessels have 
landed 500 tons of wheat each in Australia from India, 
and 1,000 tons more are following. There is no doubt 
that the wheat resources of India are enormous, and that, 
with the lowest priced labor in the world and as splendid 
soil, grain can be produced there at a price which few 
countries can hope to rival. The extension of railways 
and the low freights which have prevailed during the last 
three years have opened the eyes of merchants in India to 
the possibilities that lie before them, and the problem of 
the hour in the trade is how much wheat is India likely to 


| put on the market year by year, and can she continue to 


equal quantity of property at the same price in fulfillment | 


of the two orders. A legal and regular contract is made 


in each case for the purchase and sale of the property, | 


but in the nomenclature of ‘‘the trade” this sort of trans- 
action has been termed a cross-trade. It can readily be 


seen that the legal and regular contracts of this character 
bear no relation whatever to bucket-shops or the bucket- | 


| shopping of orders.—Chicago Daily Business. 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9, 1886. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—There is 
less activity in general trade, but, nevertheless, the vol- 
ume of business is still fair and prices, as a rule, are well 
maintained. A lullin active buying was to be expected 
after stocks had been replenished and present require- 
ments provided for, but the general activity of industrial 
enterprise and steady absorption of manufactured goods, 
the rapid marketing of the crops, the increasing export 
movement of produce, heavy traffic and large earnings of 
railroads, improving condition of financial affairs, and 
general feeling of confidence that prevails, all point to the 


country, and the general expansion of its material wealth. 
At present there is scarcely a threatening cloud in the 
skies, but on the contrary the outlook is constantly bright- 
ening. The few local disturbances of labor are neither 
serious nor general in their influence, and, so far as the 
great industrial interests of the country are concerned, 
labor is being satisfactorily and profitably employed. A 
cooler temperature has increased the demand for seasona- 


ble merchandise, the purchase of which had been deferred | 


by a protracted season of mild weather, and as this condi- 
tion of weather becomes more general, it is likely to result 
in a fresh expansion of the general volume of trade, and 
then there is the desire to stock up before the close of in- 
land navigation, in order to obtain the advantages of cheap 
freights, which is likewise calculated to adda fresh im- 
pulse to trade during the current month. There is still 
more or less complaint of the low prices at which many 
staple commodities are now selling, and in comparison 
with previous years these prices are no doubt low and 
look as though goods were too cheap; but in this connec- 
tion the fact should not be lost sight of that commercial 
values have worked down to a very much lower plane, 
and hence present cheapness is more a matter of compar- 
ison than of reality. This applies to the present selling 
price of wheat as well as other food staples which materi- 


send it at the ruinously low prices which have recently ~ 


prevailed? Ten years ago India was exporting about 
1,000,000 hundredweight, and she is now doing that and 
making a profit, when farmers everywhere else are in 
consternation at the price at which they have to sell. The 
secret of India’s ability to undersell her competitors is the 
nominal wage for which the oyat willwork. An Indian 
family of four, Sir James Caird says, can live comfortably 


| on £5 6sa year, and clothe themselves for 30s more. An 
| American, writing from India a month ago, said that 


| 


| and export demand continued light. 


twenty-five farm cashis costno more for wages there 
than one farm hand does in the United States; in addition 
to which the Indian boards and lodges himself. The Chi- 
naman has always seemed to us to have reached the lowest 
possible point in cheap living, but this writer says that, 
compared with the Hindos, he can not get a foothold. 
That Indian wheat will sell, and especially in Great Brit- 
ain, is certain. Like all tropical grain, it is extremely 
dry and has a heavy flavor. For use alone it is not satis- 
factory; but for mixing with soft and moist grain it is the 
very thing that is wanted. Tne quantity of bread that 
wheat will yield depends much upon its dryness. In cold 
and damp climates the wheat naturally contains much 


: : i | more moisture than that which is grown in hot and dry 
unquestioned commercial and industrial prosperity of the | 


climates. Indian wheat yields more flour than American, 
and much more than English. The flour will also absorb 
more water in bread-making. When mixed with Ameri- 
can grain the heavy flavor of the Indian wheat is either 
lost altogether or ceases to be objectionable, and a splen- 
did flour is produced. 

Speculation in wheat has been very tame, while demand 
both for export and milling has continued light. On Mon- 
day prices closed 4 a $c. lower than at the same time last 
week. To-day the wheat market was about jc. higher, in 
sympathy with the West, but speculation was very tame, 
Spot lots were quiet 
but steady. ; 

There has been little or no speculative trading in corn, 


and prices of options have undergone no important 
change. Export demand has been moderate, with ship- 
pers’ orders generally limited under the markets. Spot 
lots have been in good local trade demand, but prices 
have ruleda fraction lower under liberal receipts. The 
arrivals of new corn thus far have shown unusually good 
quality. To-day the market ruled firm, with a good local 
trade demand, but little or no speculation. There was a 
fair inquiry for export, with foreign orders limited about 
4c. under the market. # 
The market for oats has ruled steady, with a fait busi- 
ness on local trade account, but little or no speculation, 
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To-day the market ruled firm, with a good local trade de- 
mand. 

Demand for grain freights has continned light, but 
rates have been steadily maintained, owing to moderate 
offerings of tonnage. I quote at 38s 9d and 38s 103d for 
steamers, prompt loading, for Cork for orders and direct 
Continent. Berth-room in regular line Liverpool steam- 
ers is sold up to and including the 17th inst. For the 
steamer of the 24th inst. 42d per bushel isasked. Noroom 
offering for Antwerp. 

The following isa list of vessels loading and to load 


grain: 

Bushels. 
Str. Flowergate; Cork, £.0.: 060 tsescsasewswsescen cies 80,000 
Str. Hudson MLishons nas: tei iiten clei aneimeier 72,000 
Sir Hexham: Cork, if.) O:macemicn bea teem 88,000 
Sere LordiClive Liverpool secre seiete siareroiste sie etole bole rateretnaae 17,000 
Str. British Princess, Liverpool..........:.+-.-2.+--- 25,000 


The following vessels have cleared with grain within 
the last week: 


Bushels, 

Str. British King, Liverpool, wheat.................... 24,000 
Str. Storm Queen, Londonderry, corn..................§ 2,607 
Str. Storm Queen, Londonderry, wheat ......... ...... 12,000 
Str. Thomas Melyille, Londonderry, corn............... 83,185 
Total 23 chic sweet he ae Ee ree ari itis fate ae lee eerie 211,792 
Bushels. 

Export of corn since Jan. 1, 1886.................... 1,788,410 


Export of corn same time, 1885..........-.-..+.....-0,844,130 
Export of wheat since Jan. 1, 18: 4,714,576 


Export of wheat same time, 188% 3,388,729 
Pxport of oats since dans d, DSSG eee wt nescence eke qe ater 4,480 
Export of oats same time, 1885............ ....-.. 
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WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


An experienced commission merchant writes thus to a 
local contemporary: The liability of the Board regarding 
warehouse receipts that have been registered by an ap- 
pointee of the Board of Trade Association. 
warehouse receipts for grain and warehouse receipts for 
pork, lard, etc., were issued when the property could not 
be found in warehouse. 
business the state appointed a registrar of grain receipts 
and the Board of Trade, one for other receipts, and the 
Board adopted a rule under which non-registered ware- 
house receipts were not deliverable on Board of Trade 
contracts. The registration was simply intended to be an 
official certificate that property for which receipts were 
issued was actually in store at date of registration. There 
was no thought of making the Registrar or the appoint- 
ing power responsible for any subsequent supervision of 
the property any more than there was of making them 
responsible for the care or disposition of warehouse re- 
ceipts, As President Wright has so well said, it is non- 
sense to think the Board can be held responsible for the 
latter disposition of either the warehouse receipts or the 
property itself, or for one more than for the other. The 
Board of Trade can not be held liable for the custody or 
condition of property simply because its appointee—who 
is not even an employe of the association—certified that 
the property was in store when receipts were issued. Un- 
like the famous “‘little pig case,” there shoul be no divided 
responsibility in this matter. Warehouse men should, by 
iaw, be made strictly and solely liable for the care of 
property for which they become custodians, and it is 
hoped that the Board will not make itself liable in any 
respect by appointing or employing men charged with 
watching the disposition of goods subsequent to the regis- 
tration of warehouse receipts issued therefor. There is 
wisdom in the suggestion that there should be a more 
stringent law applicable to all and every one who issues 
warehouse receipts for property in Chicago other than 
grain—and for grain and other property elsewhere in the 
state. It is to be remembered that the warehouse law for 
grain in warehouses of class A only applies to Chicago, 
and not for grain elsewhere—or other property in Chica- 
go. Merchants and others who issue receipts for corn in 
cribs and grain in country elevators, and seeds and other 
property in Chicago, not unfrequently wrongfully dispose 
of the goods with impunity. | Parties who issue receipts 
for movable goods should pay penalties and give bonds 
same as required by law from bonded warehouses of class 
A as a protection against fraudulent acts. 


The following parties in Nebraska have purchased com- 
plete elevator outfits the past month of the Frost Mfe. 
Co., Galesburg, Ill.: Cochrane & Co., Huntington; the 
Omaha Elevator and Grain Company, Shelby, White & 
Glade, having warehouses at Anselmo, Cairo, and Merno; 
A. Koehler & Co., Shickley; E. E. Day, Walton; Lawrey 
& Mulfinger, Trumbull; H. McKee, Hildreth; Kendall & 
Smith, Broken Bow; C. J. Furer, Clay Center; James 
Peabody, Harvard, and W.H. Ferguson, of Huntington. 


To correct this method of doing | 
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J. Gosner, a brewer of Merced, Cal., is dead. 

Lais Anthony, a brewer of Norwalk, Ohio, has died. 
George Mark, a brewer of Wyandotte, Mich., is report- 
ed deceased. 

McClure & Towle, grain and flour dealers of Gunnison, 
Col., have been burned out. 

W. H. Storey, of the grain commission firm of W. H. 
Storey & Co., of New York City, is dead. 

B. Steffens, a brewer, of Hastings, Minn., has been 
burned out. Loss $2,000; partly insured. 

McClure & Towle, grain and flour dealers of Gunnison, 
Col., have been burned out. Loss about $3,300. 

A great firein Rockford, Ill., on Nov. 1, destroyed the 
grain warehouses at A. L. Bartlett's flouring mill. 

Fire destroyed the ‘Otis Elevator,” at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Noy. 6. Loss $85,000, covered by insurance. 

A large warehouse at San Pablo, Cal., filled with grain, 
collapsed Oct. 10, on account of insecure foundations. 

The death is announced of Donald G. Keith, of the 
brewing firm of A. Keith & Son, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Kirk, Allen & Hathorn’s grain warehouse, at James- 
town, Dak., was destroyed by fire Noy. 4. Loss, $1,500. 

Laidley & Waugh’s grain warehouse at Omemee, Ont., 
was totally destroyed by fire Oct. 30, with allits contents. 
Loss $7,000. 

Burglars entered the residence of Samuel Baxter, a 
grain merchant of Murdock, Douglas Co., Il., the other 
day, and secured $1,300. 

Stevens Bros.’ flour mill and elevator, at Cumberland, 
Cass Co., Iowa, were destroyed by fire Novy. 14. Loss 
$12,000; insured for $5,500. 

The Davis malt house, at Watkins, N. Y., was burned 
Oct. 24, with a large quantity of malt and barley. The 
total loss was about $100,000. 

The grain warehouse of John Ross, at Petersburg, 


Huntingdon Co., Pa., was destroyed by fire Oct. 28. 
Loss $3,500; insured for $1,500. 
Stewart’s elevator, at Verndale, Minn., burst Oct. 27, 


scattering 4,000 bushels of wheat on the ground. The 
damage was at once to be repaired. 

The “Chicago Grand Trunk Elevator,” at Lansing, 
Mich., was burned Noy. 1. The loss on the building was 
placed at $2,000. There was no wheat inside. 

C. B. Chatfield’s flour mill and elevator, at Bay City, 
Mich., have been burned. The elevator contained 6,000 
bushels of grain. Total loss $36,000; insured for $22,000. 

The grain elevator of Rumbly Bros., at Leesburg, Ind., 
was destroyed by fire early on Noy. 6. The building was 
worth $1,500; insured for $800. The fire was of incendi- 
ary origin. 

At. Tamaqua, Pa., a warrant was issued recently for 
the arrest of ex-Sheriff Monroe Boyer. Boyer conducted 
a bucket-shop there last spring. He is charged with 
swindling and embezzlement. 

The large elevator at McCauleyville, Minn., burst Oct. 
23; the roof came completely off; and the sides fell out. 
The elevator was too full. Thirty thousand bushels of 
wheat were scattered on the ground. 

An incendiary fire at Warrensburg, Ill., Oct. 17, de- 
stroyed the grain elevator owned by Charles J. Off, of 
Peoria, Ill., with 20,000 bushels of grain. The loss was 
placed at $15,000, with no insurance. 

The propeller Myles, with 43,000 bushels of wheat from 
Duluth for Kingston, Ont., struck a rock at Allen shoal 
Nov. 2. The captain ran her to the Kingston foundry 
wharf, where she sank in sixteen feet of water. 

The grain elevator of Peterson & Mendee, at Birming- 
ham, Conn., was burned Oct. 14. The loss on the build- 
ing was $6,000; insured for $4,100. The loss on stock 
was $5,000; insured for $8,500. Loss on machinery 
$1,500. The fire was believed to have been incendiary. 

The death is announced of William H. Story, of New 
York City, an old and highly popular grain trader and 
member of the New York Produce Exchange. His death 
was due to blood poisoning resulting from the removal of 
his tongue a few months ago, on account of a cancer which 
was slowly killing him. 

N. M. Nelson, formerly paying clerk for the Mayville 
Elevator Co., Mayville, Dak., was arrested Oct. 30, in 
this city. He had embezzled $40 of the firm’s money. 
He was arrested, gave bond, and _ left as soon as released. 
K. G. Springer, manager of the above company, followed 
him to Chicago and caused his arrest. 

An explosion of malt dust occurred at Eberhardt & 
Ober’s brewery, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 11. Several men 
working in the room where the explosion occurred were 
violently thrown to the floor, the flames at the same time 
flashing into their faces. None of them were seriously 
hurt. The flames did not communicate to the building. 


James S$. Roberts, until about two months ago general 
manager of the firm of LL. C. Paine & Co., extensive pork 
packers and dealers in produce at Wilkesbarre, Pa., com- 
mitted suicide on the night of election day. He was an 
extensive speculator in produce, and at one time was 


worth $200,000. Within the last year he lost heavily;in 
the grain market. He got into difficulty with his firm — 
and his resignation was demanded. Left penniless, and 
without means of support, he sought death as a relief. — 
He leaves a wife and three children. ia 
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BUCKET SHOP SPE CULATION. 


‘The percentage against the bucket-shop speculator is 
infinitely greater than it is against the speculator whose 
orders are executed in open market, a fact which is as yet 
only dimly comprehended by the great mass of outside 
traders. The long-distance operator feels that heis placed 
at a disadvantage when he undertakes to scalp onthe 
Board of Trade, for the reason that he is not ina position 
to avail himself of the lightning changes that mark the 
shifting moods of speculation, and he forthwith hies him- 
self to the bucket-shop to trade Outside of the limited 
number of professional and semi-professional speculators. 
and trained brokers who have made the markets almost/a 
life study, the speculative public is governed by waves of 
sentiment and opinion, and the bulk of small trading is all 
one way, usually on the bull side. Were these orders 
placed with legitimate commission merchants and executed 
in open market. the favorable influence of the trading 
would be noticeably felt. Placed with bucket-shops the 
opposite effect is produced, and a powerful counter influ 
ence is created The harder the bucket-shop speculators 
tug at their boot-straps in the endeavor to lift themselves 
up, the greater the exhaustion and the less their prospects _ 
of success. i, 

The bucket-shops have made many great ‘‘scoops” durs) 
ing the past year or two. Their thousands of customers 
have margined their trades down to certain points, below 
which it seemed impossible for values to go. Deprived 
of legitimate speculative support, the market settled nearly 
to the limits fixed. Then this play followed: The opinion- 
ated public doubled its bets, and the bucket-shop com- 
binations take a portion of the money and raid the markets 
savagely and with effect. Quotations drop below the low- 
water mark and thousands of customers find themselves 
“frozen out ” This game has been played repeatedly and 
with almost unvarying success by the strong bucket-shops. 
The smaller concerns profit by the manipulation as*much 
as though they had an active part in the deal, and their 
customers as certainly lose The total amount wrested 
from the bucket-shop players on these plundering raids 
for the last year alone has been estimated at $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000, not counting the money that was taken on 
a steady drain. 

Nothing could more strikingly illustrate the difference 
between the principal and the agent. Bucket-shops take 
the trades and become interested in freezing out their cus- 
tomers. If their customers win they must lose. On the 
other hand the commission merchant or broker never 
loses his identity as an agent, and his relations with his 
customers are always friendly. He would rather see his 
principal make than lose money, and if he does his duty 
he keeps his principal advised to the best of his ability. 
The bucket shops are vitally interested in having their 
customers lose. That is the great percentage against the 
bucket-shop speculators. ¥ 

Were there no bucket-shops an important incentive to 
manipulation hostile to the public would be removed. 
Could the ‘‘true inwardness” of bucket-shop speculation 
be explained to the patrons of bucket-shops, a very con- | 
siderable proportion of the trade that is donein them 
would be turned back into legitimate channels from 
which it has been diverted a 

Bucket-shop statisticians have figured that eight out of 
every ten men who play at their game lose money. This 
estimate is based on the assumption that the customers re- 
ceive fair treatment. But they do not receive fair treat- 
ment, or even a semblance of fair treatment, except while 
they are losing money. It is the history of bucket-shop- 
ping that when the markets take a turn favorable to the 
country speculators the bucket-shops proceed to put a F. 
limit on profits, or else repudiate their contracts entirely. 
Bucket-shop contracts are illegal and void. Claims against _ 
these concerns based on such contracts ‘are absolutely 
worthless in the eyes of the law and cannot be calleckedL Pe. 
Their business is purely gambling. Nothing is ever — 
bought or sold. For two or three years the markets have 
been so uniformly against “‘the country,” partly because 
of the withdrawal of country support and the growth of 
retroactive mock speculation, and partly from natural — 
causes, that only a few shops have found it necessary to 
“Jay down” on their customers. The game has been all 
profit on one side and alllosson the other—Chicago Daily 
Business. i : 


BLEST BE THE TIE THAT BINDS. — 
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A Parke county, Ind., farmer reports that ““A youn 
lady who was watching my binding harvester at work fell — 
upon the table and was carried up with the grain. Asthe 
girl was about the size of bundle the machine did not ree- 
ognize the difference, and so she came through witha 
neat little string around her waist. One of the harvest 
hands caught her as the machine ‘kicked’ her out, and set — 
her on the ground right side up, when it was found that 
she was more frightened than hurt.” — ane. 
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The Sweetwater Milling, Land, and Stock Company, of — 
Sweetwater, Neb., has filed articles of incorporation. Th F 
purpose of the organization is to erect a flouring mill and — 
an elevator at the place mentioned, and to deal in stock. — 
The capital stock of the company has been fixed at $30,-— 
000, divided into shares of $100 each, . 
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The stocks of wheat at waterside in France are 695,856 

ewts., against 1,071,618 cwts. at corresponding date last 

year. 

The Russian railroads owned by the Government have 
i} made a large reduction in their freight rates on wheat 
i shipped to Austria. 

The area devoted to wheat in the United Kingdom the 

ast season was only 2,358,372 acres, or about 200,000 

acres less than in 1885. 

The combined imports of wheat and flour (reduced to 
wheat) into the United Kingdom for the four weeks ended 
Oct. 31, aggregated 1,416,835 quarters, : 

The Hornby dock warehouse, at Liverpool, Eng., 
stocked with grain and cotton, was destroyed by fire Oct. 
26. The total loss was estimated at $500,000. 

K Sir J. B. Lawes, the English experimental crop grower, 
estimates the average yield of this year’s wheat crop in 
the United Kingdom at 294 bushels to the acre. 

. | -». The exports of Grain from Roumania to Austria-Hun- 


- gary have fallen off 98 per cent. from July, 1885, to July, 
bf 886, owing to the new import duty on this commodity. 


extensively in grain, has made an assignment. The fail- 
ure is said to have been due to an adverse bear movement 
in the New York market. 

x The Grain Duty Committee of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, at their meeting on Oct. 28, resolved to recom- 
mend that the duty on imported wheat be increased from 
three francs to five francs per 100 kilograms. 

From Aug. 28 to Oct. 28, 1886, the combined imports 
of wheat and flour (reduced to wheat) into the United 
Kingdom amounted to 2,957,785 quarters, against 2,823,- 
471 quarters for the corresponding period of last year. 

The London Flour Millers’ Association, having ap- 
proved the revised rates as quoted by the East and West 
India Dock Company, has withdrawn its objections to 
grain being warehoused and delivered at the Tilbury 
| Docks. 

A Vienna (Austria) dispatch of Oct. 25 says: ‘There is 
a block in the grain trade, the Danube being so low that 
shipments are retarded. In Pesth over a million hundred 
weight of grain is awaiting shipment. Above the city 
sixty barges laden with grain are waiting for high water.” 

Official returns lately published show that the exports 
of all kinds of cereals from Russia during the seven 
: months ended July 31, 1886, were 97,262.000 pood (equal 
i to 15,981,515.6 hectoliters) less than during the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. The minus was valued 
at 76,958,000 roubles. 

The London Miller states that inevery English village 
where a mill is the center of local flour supplies, the local 
| wheat delivery is below expectation. Foreign wheat or 

foreign fiour has to be obtained to supplement’ the short 

local supplies. Deficient supplies thus early in the season 
\ indicate greater deficiencies in the future. 
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; The consumption of foreign wheat has been steadily in- 

Wereasing-in the United Kingdom for many years, rising 
he from 37,695,828 cwts. in 1869 to 61,498,864 cwts. in 1885, 
a while during the same period the consumption of foreign 
re flour increased from 5,401,555 cwts. to 15,832,488 cwts., 
the percentage of gain being much greater in flour than 


in wheat. 
According to latest estimates, allowing a consumption 
M3 of 54 bushels per head, the population of the United 


Kingdom will require about 254 million quarters of wheat 
for consumption during the year ending Aug. 31, 1887. 
Of this only about 8 million quarters will be covered by 
this year’s home crop, leaving a probable requirement 
from old stocks and imports of about 17} million 
quarters. 


es The French Government estimates the wheat crop of 
i France this year at 295,000,000 bushels. The average 
* consumption of France is 330,000,000 bushels, or a defi- 
ciency of 35,000,000 bushels. Private estimates make the 
crop 267,000,000 bushels. This shows a deficiency of 63,- 
000,000 bushels. Recent advices show that the threshing 
proves that there is a great deficiency in quality of the 
wheat, which would at least reduce the government esti- 
mate 20,000,000 bushels. This will put the requirements 
of France for the cereal year at 55,000,000 bushels. The 
requirement of England is generally estimated at 150,000,- 
000 bushels, making the requirements of England and 
“France 205,000,000 bushels, against about 140,000,000 
bushels last year. 


The Mark Lane Express, of London, in its interview of 
the British grain trade during the past week, says: De- 
liveries of wheat are restricted. The provincial markets 
are very sparingly supplied. Quotations are firm. The 
sales of English wheat during the week were 49,325 quar- 
ters at 30s 8d, against 60,481 quarters at 31s 1d, during 

‘the corresponding period last. year. The London wheat 
trade is slow, and values are unchanged. _The supplies of 
American wheat have largely increased, exceeding all 
precedent. The stocks of flour are heavy. Corn is 
 searce and 3a6d higher. Four cargoes of wheat arrived; 
__ two were sold, two were withdrawn, and one remained. 
At yesterday’s market wheat was very firm, with limited 
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J. H. Stuhr, of Hamburg, Germany, who speculated. 
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dealing. Flour was steady. Corn was scarce and 3d 
dearer. Barley and oats were steady. Beans and peas 
were 6d dearer. Linseed was firm.” 


Australia has sadly disappointed the confident expecta- 
tions of London wheat dealers. The production of wheat 
in that country is signally uncertain. It is subject to 
wide fluctuations, and has, upon the whole, declined dur- 
ing the last six years. Just before the beginning of the 
last harvest, six months ago, statisticians confidently pre- 
dicted an export of 10,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
Australia. The result has been that, instead of a realiza- 
tion of these predictions, this expected increase dwindled 
to a deficiency. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION IN RUSSIA. 


The production of cereals has increased considerably in 
Russia during the last decade, because the commercial 
effects of the construction of railways have been gradually 
acknowledged by experience; lands long remaining in an 
uncultivated condition, or only producing pasturage for 
numerous herds of cattle, have since been subjected to 
proper cultivation and sown to wheat as soon as the rates 
of transport were normal and relatively moderate, and 
within the last few years the railway companies have ma- 
terially lowered their tariff to the Black Sea ports and in- 
creased considerably their rolling stock, but the only seri- 
ous drawback appears to be the want of the most rudi- 
mentary care of the merchandise entrusted to their charge, 
for the wheat is often conveyed in sacks in uncovered 
wagons, and as several days are occupied in its transit 
the grain is consequently exposed to rain, snow, and all 
conditions of weather, and to this circumstance is mainly 
attributed the large quantity of damp wheat received at 
Odessa by the Southwestern Railway line. On the other 
hand, cereal production has in the last few years assumed 
greater dimensions than over, owing to the relatively high- 
er prices obtained for grain in the Russian markets since 
1877, and which are due to two causes, first to the rates of 
exchange, and secondly to the low range of freights. 

The competition with America and the declension of 
values in the European Corn Exchanges have not checked 
the progress of cereal production in Russia. Is it to be 
inferred that the low price-level to which American com- 
petition has caused wheat to recede, is adequate to pay for 
its production and commensurately remunerate the grow- 
er? Wedo not think so. Numerous complaints have 
arisen within the last two years, just as much in the as- 
semblies of the zemstvos as in the smaller farm holds, of 
the dearness of manual labor and cost of transport and 
the unremunerative sale of agricultural produce, but as at 
present such a state of things can not be altered, the pro- 
prietor is obliged to accept the low prices ruling in the 
market. So, then, the same complaints that the wheat 
growers from all parts of Europe and America hear of 
the unprofitable sale of their produce resounds even in 
Russia, where they complain of realizing nothing at all, 
but, nevertheless, pursue just the same this, as it were, 
ruinous agriculture. It is thus that this system of culture 
is the only mode practicable in the South of Russia with 
its triennial rotation of crops as being the less costly to 
follow, and to modify which would entail an expenditure 
of capital which is not possessed and an object which is 
almost unthought of, what to produce instead of wheat? 
Thus it is, in short, that as they can not do otherwise, 
they continue to cultivate the soil as hitherto, perhaps in- 
differently but yet cheaply, and however unprofitable the 
culture of wheat may have appeared for the last couple of 
years, it is said that low prices will not always continue, 
and that a good harvest will compensate the losses of sev- 
eral preceding seasons, and they prefer trusting to the 
providential fall of rain and the succession of fine weather 
than modify a system of agriculture which stakes the for- 
tune of the grower upon a single card—upon that of 
wheat. Here and there some wealthy proprietor has been 
known to have changed his mode of culture, who, while 
growing wheat and beets, fattens his cattle and manures 
his land, but the number forms such a minority as hardly 
to be taken into account. 

The products which have to tolerate American compe- 
tition are wheat and maize; all the other articles, such as 
rye, barley, oats, and oilseeds, are independent of this 
commercial rivalry, and yield to other influences which 
act more or less upon their negotiable values. In this 
place, however, maize and wheat are only under our con- 
sideration. So far as maize is concerned the quality of 
the Russian corn is so different to that of its American 
congener, and the quantity grown in Russia is so unim- 
portant compared with other kinds of cereals and with 
the quantity produced in America, that there is no need to 
question why Russian maize sells just as readily as hereto- 
fore, and always ata higher figure than the American 
product. Suffice it to state that the Russian qualities are 
much more appreciated and fetch better prices in the con- 
suming markets. 


DULUTH ELEVATORS. O 


The elevator capacity of Duluth, present and con- 
templated, is as follows: 


Present elevators, bushels........-....-.- Fie veicnsles. dus ers 8,450,000 
A Eno NOC) pa aaah BUSA ADS Nisei One en ae to ooo aan pose 1,500,000 
New St. Paul & Duluth elevator.......-............ 500,000 
Wiest Sipenlon elevators mteiem)= scclalt~ tansy aetteietesseiatety)=ra/s 1,750,000 
New Union Improvement Co.’s elevator............. 1,500,000 
Now b Su@ors- elevator voncs ocean ee aatet etatite nine ere 1,300,000 
Sawyer system. i... ence ene eee sence nweeisdin cle rvn 5,000,000 

MOtal HUSWeCLS eyascaie eveteletatele a vrei ch era esate relevent 20,000,000 


—Daily Trade. 


Lake freights from Chicago to Buffalo have been dodg- 
ing around in the vicinity of 44 cents for corn and 4% 
cents for wheat. 

Marine rates were advanced by the Chicago Board of 
Marine Underwriters as follows, taking effect Nov. 1: 
Lake Huron ports, $1.10; Georgian Bay and Lake Erie 
ports, $1.25; Lake Ontario ports, $1.50; Ogdensburg, 
$1.60; Montreal, $2. 

The style of craft called the ‘‘canal schooner,” on ac- 
count of being built to adapt themselves to the Welland 
Canal, have been unusually unfortunate in meeting ship- 
wrecks. They have neither depth nor breadth of beam, 
and their cargoes are likely to shift in a gale. 

Complaints of detention at Owen Sound continue to be 
made by the masters of grain vessels arriving at that port 
from Chicago. The captain of the schooner G. J. Boyce 
telegraphed that his vessel had been there three days, and 
it might be a week before she would be unloaded. Sev- 
eral vessel owners who have been subjected to unnecessa- 
ry delay have instructed their captains to deliver their car- 
goes and begin action against the consignees for demur- 
rage.—Marine Record. 


From the opening of navigation to the end of October > 
the receipts of grain by lake at Buffalo, N. Y., were overy 


82,000,000 bushels, as compared with 54,000,000 bushels 
last year, During the month of October 13,000,000 bush- 
els were received at the same port, against 9,000,000 
bushels the same month last year. The eastward move- 
ment of grain by rail from the West through Buffalo for 
the month of October shows an increase, as compared 
with last year, of over 3,700,000 bushels (including the 
flour reduced to wheat). Certainly a very satisfactory 
record for this year’s business. 

If West Superior, Bayfield, Ashland, or Washburn can 
and will offer sufficient inducements to this incorporated 
Chicago company to influence them to build a drydock 
there, that is, between themselves. Thorough business 
men who contemplate establishing a concern of this kind 
generally look to where they can do the most business, 
and not to where they can receive the most money for lo- 
cating. Duluth has representative men who will see that 
their city has a drydock and a shipyard, and that at once. 
This is the only point on the lake where an establishment 
of this nature will pay, and the people of Duluth know 
this, and if they can not réceive a proposition from out- 
ae sources they will build one themselves.—Duluth Her- 
ald. 


Owen Sound, Ont., one of theprincipal ports on Geor- 
gian Bay, bids fair to outrival either Collingwood or Mid- 
land as a grain-receiving port. This season it has received 
the bulk of the wheat shipments brought down from Lake 
Superior in Canadian bottoms, and quite a number of ves- 
sels have recently been loaded for that port at Chicago. 
The facilities for unloading are said to be much better 
than at either of the other bay ports, while the harbor it- 
self is one of the best on the Canadian shore. The chan- 
nel is 200 feet wide at the entrance, and is dredged to a 
uniform depth of 18 feet. Vessels drawing 14 feet can 
reach the dock without danger of grounding. The eleya- 
tor is being supplied with steam shovels for excellent dis- 
patch.—Marine Record. 

Last spring certain Chicago vessel owners went ona 
hunt for cheap insurance. They found it with the Anglo- 
American Insurance Company of Washington City, and 
took policies to an amount yielding about $40,000 premi- 
ums, for which they gave their notes. The secretary of 
the company sold the notes to some New York brokers 
and went on his vacation to Australia. The notes are 
coming due, and the owners of them have sent them to 
Chicago banks for collection. And now the makers of the 
notes talk of declining to pay, on the ground that they 
were fraudulently obtained. We suggest that they take 
the advice of one who has had a like experience and pay 
the notes and save lawyers’ fees and court costs. If they 
had paid cash for the premiums, instead of giving the 
notes they would not have thought of suing for the recoy- 
ery of the money. The giving of their notes does not put 
them in any better position.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


A DOUBTFUL MARKET. 


“Now, my dear,” he said as he prepared to leave home 
after supper, ‘“‘the market has been feverish all day.” 

“T see.” 

“Tf wheat should go up a cent or two this evening I 
might not be home until late.” 

“Exactly.” 

““And in case wheat goes down don’t expect me before 
midnight.” : 

“T see. Well, dear, you run along and keep your eye 
on wheat and stay as long as you care to, for I have asked 
Col. Haskins over to play whist this evening, and he’ll be 
sure to stay until midnight.” ; 

The fever subsided and wheat stood still, and the hus- 
band was back before nine o’clock.— Wall Street News. 


The property of Hauch Bros., brewers, of Tarentum, 
Pa., has been seized by the sheriff, 
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Red Cloud, Neb., is to have another elevator. 

An elevator is being built at Milledgeville, I. 

There is talk of building an elevator at Iola, Kan. 

M. T. Dill is building an elevator at Prescott, Wis. 

A small elevator is being built at Ledgwood, Minn. 

A large elevator is being erected at Painesville, Minn, 

A large new grain elevator is to be built at Mobile, 
Ala. 

T.C. Tagg is about to build an elevator at Long Island, 
Neb. + , 

A 15,000-bushel elevator Las been built at St. Thomas, 
Dak. 

A. Y. Sigmon, Hickory, N. C., will erect a grain ele- 
vator. 

White & Fuller, 
sold out. 

Crossman Bros., 
dissolved. 

The grain warehouse at South Fair Haven, Minn., 
completed. 

A. A. Farnham is erecting a grain warehouse at Gyp- 
sum City, Kan. r 

Wheat is now coming into Fargo, Dak., 
tities every day. - 

Quistberg Bros. are building a 20,000-bushel elevator at 
Hoffman, Minn. 

S. M. Sprinkle, of Pisgah, Butler Co., 
a small elevator. 

Kendall & Smith are soon to build a large elevator at 
Broken Bow, Neb. 

Adams, Neb., has one good elevator, 
to be built at once. 

R. A. McMurtry, a flour and grain dealer of Greenville, 
Tex., has sold out. 

The brewing firm of Ohl & Jacobus, 
Cal., has dissolved. 

The ‘‘Beyschlag 
double its capacity. 

Swenson & Ackerlind, 
Wis., have sold out. 


brewers of Binghamton, N. Y., have 
grain dealers of Needham, Mass., have 


is 


in large quan- 


Ohio, will erect 


but another one is 


Redwood City, 


Brewery,” in Nebraska City, Neb., will 


wheat dealers of Grantsburg, 


Plainville, all in Mlinois, made an assignment for the ben- 
efit of its creditors on Oct. 19. 

The Kansas Grain and Live Stock Company, of Atchi- 
son, Kan., are building an elevator at Macksville, Kan. 

Eddy & Nason, grain and coal dealers of Westboro, 
Mass., are closing out to settle the estate of C. E. Eddy. 

George Bullen & Co. will erect a $35,000 elevator, 100x 
100 fect, at Nos. 299 to 305 Michigan street, Chicago, Il. 

Bush & Brown’s new distillery, at Peoria, Il., is about 
completed. It will have a daily capacity of 3, 500 bushels. 

Phil Schillinger has let the contract for enlarging his 
brewery, at Birmingham, Ala., at a cost. of about $30- 
000. 

A new grain distillery, owned by Frey & Black, has 
just commenced operations at Bayou Meto, Arkansas Co., 
Ark. 

The farmers of Adams Co., Neb., have decided to 
build a $50,000 elevator at Hastings, on the St. Joseph 
track. 

The new elevator which is being built at Sauk Rapids, 
Minn., for J. A. Stanton, will be completed in a few 
weeks. 

C. J. Kershaw & Co. have succeeded Kershaw, Laurie 
& Co. in the grain and provision commission business in 
this city. 

The Frost Mfg. Co., 
complete elev ator outfits to A. T. Scott & Son., 
ney, Neb. 

Ellis J. Alder & Co., 
merchants of this city, 
tiring from the firm. 

Rogers & Pendleton, grain commission merchants of 
New York City, have dissolved. Gouverneur Rogers 
Son ane the business. 

A late issue of the Ada (Minn.) Znder says: All the 
elev ators are blocked, owing to the inability of the railway 
company to furnish cars. 

The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator Company will 
build a transfer house at Sauk Center, Minn., with a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 bushels. 

The new grain elevator at Germantown Junction, Pa., 
is completed, and has a capacity of 70,000 bushels. The 
lessees are Griest & Pownell. 

Four new 20,000-bushel elevators on the line of the 
Northwestern Railroad have just been completed for 
Stokes Bros., of Watertown, Dak. 

The three elevators at Morris, Minn., are said to be 
taxed to their utmost capacity to receive the immense 
quantities of wheat now coming in. 

Dortch, McNish & Co., owners of a grain’ warehouse 
and commission merchants, at Nashville, Tenn., have 
been succeeded by Dortch, Carsey & Co. 

/The Minneapolis Union Elevator Company will build an 


Galesburg, Ill., has furnished two 
of Kear- 


grain and provision commission 
have dissolved, Ralph Cheney re- 


Thorenson & Johnson, wheat dealers of Grantsburg, Vestdition: 58x200 feet, to its 2,000,000-bushel elevator in 


Wis., have sold out. 
McCrory & Cloran, brewers, 
dissolved partnership. 
The Rogers Milling Company, Rogers, Ark., will erect 
an elevator next year. 
Pope & Vilas, grain and 
Mass., have dissolved. 
Southworth Bros., 


of Montreal, Que., have 


flour’ dealers at Waltham, 


grain and hay dealers, of Stoughton, 


Mass., have dissolved. 
A. C. Milot & Co.,4rain and hay dealers, of Taunton, 
Mass., have dissolved. 


M. Higgins has succeeded Higgins & Co. in the 
business at Dana, Iowa. 

C. L. Schmancke, a grain dealer 
has made an assignment. 

Spratley & Kidd, grain commission merchants of Peters- 
burg, Va., have dissolved. 

Galloway & Cook, grain and warehouse, of McMinn- 
ville, Ore., have dissolved. 

S. W. Mauk & Son., of Clio, Mich., 
grain business at that place. 

G. H. Reitter has succeeded the brewing firm of Reitter 
& Funk, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. R. Lull, grain dealer of North Greenfield, Wis., is 
succeeded by Bennett & Luli. 

Grimes & Brockney, grain dealers of Dillon, 
have sold out to Williams Bros. 

A new elevator is being built at Ida Grove, Iowa, which 
will have a capacity of 4,000 bushels. 

Mereness Bros., dealers in grain and agricultural imple- 
ments, of Early, Iowa, have assigned. 

The Florence Mill Company will build a 25,000-bushel 
addition to its elevator at Buffalo, Dak. 

Manitoba is said to have 5,000,000 bushels of her fine, 
hard wheat to spare for export this year. 

B. W. Wasson & Co., grain commision merchants, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have made an assignment. 
Frank P. Neal & Bro., of Edgar, Kan., 
three new elevators on the B. & M. Railroad. 
The new elevator at Alma, Minn., owned by a Mr. 

Kempter, will have a capacity of 10 000 bushels. 
Robertson & Beatty have succeeded C. L. Long & E. C. 
Robertson in the grain business at Coffeyville, Kan. 
An elevator with a capacity of 75,000 bushels, and a 
mammoth corn crib, are going up in Loup City, Neb. 
The D. R. Sparks Milling Company, of Alton, II., 
which owned elevators at Alton, Carrollton, Medora, and 


grain 


of Charleston, S. C., 


sold their 


have 


Towa, 


are building 


East Minneapolis, which will cost $20, 000. 

A 25,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Buffalo, 
Minn., for the Minneapolis & Pacific Railroad. Barnett 
& Record, of Minneapolis, have the contract. 

Grain dealers of Nebraska state, meeting at Omaha the 
other day, formed a permanent association for the pur- 
pose of insuring their stock on the mutual plan. 

W. H. Taylor & Burke, of Ohiowa, Neb., have put in 
an 8-horse power engine, a 10-horse power boiler, ete., 
furnished by the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il. 

The Alamo Ice & Brewing Co., capital stock $150,000, 
has been incorporated at San Antonio, Tex., by N. Y. 
Cosgrove, J. H. Smye, W. C. Peters, and Alfred Giles. 

Architects Miller & Thain, of this city, have drawn 
plans for a $10,000, four-story elevator for J. Eldridge. 
It will be located at Stewart avenue and Thirty-first street, 
this city. ; 

The brewer and maltster firm of Bush, Ulrich & Co., of 
this city, has been dissolved into two firms, the one read- 
ing Ulrich, Bush & Co. and the other one Otto A. Som- 
mer & Co. 


Owing to the elevator charges at Brandon, Manitoba,: 


having been advanced to 24 cents, some of the small deal- 
ers are bagging their wheat; they claim to save 4 cent per 
bushel in this way. 


The U. P. Smith Elevator Company has been incorpo- 
rated in this city, with a capital stock of $100,000. Uzziel 
P. Smith, Abner Smith, and John M. H. Burgett are the 
incorporators, 


The citizens of Raymond, Dak., have organized a joint 
stock company, and will erect a grain warehouse which 
will allow farmers in that vicinity “to ship their grain di- 
rect to Chicago. 


The Charles Ehlermann Hop and Malt Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200, 000, ‘Charles Ehlermann, 1425 Missouri avenue, and 
others, incorporators. 

The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il]., have furnished a 
20-horse power engine, a 25-horse power boiler, etc., to 
each Dunlay & Lap, of Cumberland, Iowa, and D. B. 
Keeports, of Hope, Kan. 

A company is about to be formed at Duluth, Minn., to 
operate the new elevator just completed at West Superior. 
The elevator is the property of the Manitoba Railroad; 
but it will be managed by an independent company. 


On Noy. 5 the grain and cotton commission house of J. 
I. Middleton & Co., Baltimore, Md., suspended, with 


about $90,000 liabilities, and $50, 000 assets, ‘Dry rot” 
and general shrinkage of business caused the failure. For 


some years the concern had a large trade of sending corn 
South in exchange for cotton, but Western competitors 
broke up their trade in this line. 


The Sweedburg Elevator Company, of Sweedburg, 
Neb., and Thomas Hellier, of Buffalo, Minn., have eac! 
been ‘supplied with a 10- horse power engine, ‘a 15-hor. se 
power boiler, etc., by the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, 


Architects Miller & Thain, of this ate have made 
plans and let the contracts for an elevator building of a — 
capacity of 175,000 bushels for D. E. Sibley, to be located — 
at the corner of 31st street and Stewart avenue, this city. 


A. O. Butler, a grain commission merchant on the Chi 
cago Board of Trade, has failed, with about $1,000 liabil 
ities. He operated chietly in the “‘thousand-bushel” or _ 
“kindergarten” department, and his failure had no effect 
on the market. 


Duncan D. Garcelon, a grain and flour commission 
merchant on the Chicago Board of Trade, made an assi 
ment to K. R. Smart Nov. 3. The liabilities were $70 
000, with $17,000 assets. The cause for the failure co 
not be ascertained. 


The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill, reports sales of 
complete elevator outfits since our last issue to Johnson — 
Bros.’ Co., Sully; Gray, Babcock & Sears, Ida Grove, both — 
in Iowa; J. M. Barnwell, Simpson, Kan., and J. K. Shoe- | 
maker, ‘Abingdon, Ill. 


C. A Pillsbury and W. Pettit, both of Minieapolans 
Minn., on Noy. 11 filed an amendment to the articles of | 
incorpor ation of the Minnesota & Dakota Elevator Com- 
pany, changing the limit of indebtedness of that corpora- 
tion from $100, 000 to $500,000. 


Woonsocket, Dak., has a new farmers’ devaee Ace. 
cording to the ‘Woonsocket: Times, grain is now bein 
hauled to that town from beyond ‘Alpena i in the north a: 
from within eight miles of Plankinton, and marketed at bn: 
prices ranging “from 55 to 61 cents. ; 


D. M. Ferry & Co.’s mammoth seed house, in prowess 
at Detroit, including box factory, covers seven acres” 
ground and is to be: six stories high. It will be fire 
and cost $130,000, and will be the largest establishm« 
of the kind in the world.—Detrovt Tr ibune. 2 


Edward Spellman, one of the former owners of the En- 
terprise Distillery, at Pekin, Ill., has bought ground 
Peoria, Ill., for the erection ofa distillery with a capaci’ 
of 4, 000 bushels of corn per day. It will be operated by — 
a joint stock company, witha capital of $75,000. 


A grain elevator will be erected immediately at the 
flouring mill of Woodward, Greybill & Co., in’ Carlisle, 
Pa. The foundation will be 40x50, first story 11 feet and : 
the second story 17 feet high. It will be ready for use in — 
avery short time, and will contain all the recent improve- 
ments which have been made in buildings of this kind. 


A. J. Sawyer and others have completed the organiz 
tion of a new elevator company at Duluth, Minn., the 
object being to build five new elevators in that city, with 
a combined | capacity of about 6,000,000 bushels of grain. 
Work has been commenced at once, and three at least, 
but probably all of the warehouses, ‘will be built the cor 
ing winter and spring. The stockholders of the compat 
are grainmen who, says Mr. Sawyer, can themselves fur- 
nish the houses plenty of wheat to fill them. With these 
five elevators, and the other new ones now in course ; 
construction and projected by the old companies, Dub 
will have a storage capacity for 20,000,000 pushes 
grain, 


Mr. Dwight, of Tompkins county, who is the mana: 
of the famous Dwight farm in Dakota, started by 
father, the late ex-Congressman Dwight, one of the larg- ie 
est wheat farms in the “world, and located in the Red 
River Valley, says that the product of wheat this year has 
been enormous. The yield in the Red River Vall 
ranges from twenty to thirty bushels per acre. The ber 
is considered by him as the finest and firmest wheat p 
uct in the world. Emigration that is pushing into 
part of the country is large and substantial. The Goy- — 
ernment’s lands were taken up long ago, and persons who ‘ 
go there to locate must have money in order to buy 
the first settlers. This is bringing a better class of en 
gration and making a solid foundation for the futur 
Dakota. 


The Michigan crop report for November, as compil 
by the Secretary of State, indicates the weight of 
measured bushel of wheat of the crop of 1885 as 100 pe 
cent. of full weight, or 60 pounds. The area seeded to 
wheat this fall in the four southern tiers of counties isa 
per cent. less, and in the northern counties, 2 per cent. 
more than that seeded in 1885, indicating that the wheat — 
average in the state is not quite equal to that of 885 
The condition of the wheat Noy. 1 was 102, com 
being with vitality and growth of average years. ae 
southern counties the condition is fully on the aver: 
and in the northern counties about 5 per cent. above a 
average. In 1885 the condition Nov. 1in the state 
96; in 1 1884, 106; in 1883, 88, and in 1882 92 per cent. 
an average. Damages by Hessian fly are Fepol od fi 
twenty-five of the twenty-eight counties in th 
four tiers. The number of bushels of wh 
marketed by farmers at 255 elevators and 
October is 1,386,588; number bushels 
marketed from August to October, 4,470 
yield in the state about 30 bushels per acre. 
haps, below the average in seasons of less dro 
quality is excellent and the proportion of s 
than usual. The area of clover seed harvested 
cent. of the area harvested in 1885, but the re 
is nearly eine to the yield in that year. ia 
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A petition for the suppression of privilege trading is be- 
ing circulated on the Chicago Board of Trade. 


The Toronto Board of Trade have succeeded in having 
all the $60,000 six-per-cent. debentures for purchasing a 
suitable building subscribed for. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce adopted a reso- 
lution that any elevator receipts subject to the rates of 
storage that went into effect Sept. 15 (three-fourths of a 
cent for the first fifteen days and one-half cent for every 
ae days thereafter) should be deliverable under the 
rules. 


The delegates from the Chicago Board of Trade to the 
National Board of Trade, which will meet next winter in 
Washington, D. C., are George M. How, George J. Brine, 
Edward 8. Washburn, William J. Pope, George D. Rum- 
sey, William T. Baker, Willie 8S. McCrea, William W. 
ae Jerome G. Steever, Robert Lindbolm and George 

ark. 


F. A. Crittenden and W. R. Harvey, members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, were, on Oct. 26, suspended 
from all privileges of the Board for the period of 60 days, 
the yote of the board of directors standing fourteen for, 
and but two against suspension. The charge against them 
was dishonorable conduct as members of the Board, they 
having been guilty of ‘‘cross-trading,” a proceeding which 
is in direct violation of Sec. 9 of Rule 3 of the Board of 
Trade. The transactions for which the two men were 
suspended took place some time ago, when they were as- 
sociated under the firm name of Harvey and Crittenden. 
The victim was I. P. Iliff, from Indiana; the amount of 
his losses was from $8,000 to $12,000. 


The Appellate Court has affirmed the judgment of the 
Lower Court in the case of Lewis W. Pitcher against the 
Board of Trade. Pitcher was expelled from the Board 
of Trade in May last on specific charges of dishonorable 
conduct. In Jnne he applied for a mandamus in the 
Circuit Court to compel the Board of Trade to restore 
him to membership. A summons was issued returnable 
June 21, but on June 8 Pitcher exhibited his bill on the 
chancery side of the Circuit Court, praying for an in- 
junction restraining the Board from preventing his enjoy- 
ing a membership. A temporary injunction was issued, 
but afterward dissolved and the bill dismissed by the 
court for want of equity. Pitcher appealed to the Ap- 
pellate Court with the above result. ; 


The directors of the Board of Trade announce that 
they have held a meeting and ‘‘made some slight modifi- 
cations in the regulations for the storage of grain and 
provisions,” such action having been rendered advisable 
by the fact that Mr. Neeld, a previously esteemed member 
of the directory, swindled some confiding banks out of 
$250,000 by means of bogus warehouse receipts, and then 
unostentatiously removed to Canada. One of the ‘‘slight 
modifications” consists in the employment of men to go 
around every day and find out just how much grain or 
provisions is stored in each warehouse. The Board of 
Trade is evidently determined to protect itself, even if it 
becomes necessary to lock all the members in their offices 
while the accounts. are checked up every afternoon.—£v, 


The members of the Board of Trade who are interested 
in the gymnasium project met yesterday afternoon in the 
call-room and organized by selecting John M. Shaw chair- 
man. It was stated that the directors had granted the use 
of the upper floor for the purpose at a rental of $50 per 
month, which is to pay for water, heat and lighting. The 
rooms are to be open from 1 to6 o'clock only. Mr. Shaw 
stated that he had 200 signers to the petition, and out of 
this list possibly 150 might become members. The meet- 
ing then proceeded to organize under the title of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade Athletic Association. John M. Shaw 
was elected president; D. Dennis, secretary and treasurer; 
L. J. Marks, Tom Barrett and Percy Stone, directors. 
The officers were constituted an executive committee and 
were instructed to proceed at once with the arrange- 
ments. The initiation fee was made $10, and the annual 
dues will be fixed by the committee. 


-BUFFALO’S LAKE AND CANAL 
TRAFFIC. 


The season’s receipts of flour, as reported by the Cour- 
ger, are 80 per cent. ahead of those for the corresponding 
period a year ago—3,738,730 barrels, against 2,102,030 
barrels. The aggregate receipts of grain this year to the 
end of October were 64,062,870 bushels, against 44,281,280 
bushels last season, an increase of 19,781,590 bushels. Re- 
ducing flour to wheat, the grand total is 82,756,520 bush- 


els of grain, the largest receipts on record with the single 
exception of the year 1880. The total canal grain ship- 
“ments thus far this year are 41,363,250 bushels, last sea- 


-son’s being 28,135,010 bushels—a balance in favor of the 
“present season of 13,228,240 bushels. The total rail ship- 


: ments from Jan. 1 are 17,398,540 bushels—about twice as 
_ heavy. as those for the same months last year. 


The total 
coal shipments from Buffalo up the lakes are 1,347,340 


net tons, a gain of but 55,770 tons over 1886. Coal 
freights have been much higher, late rates being $1 to 
Chicago and Milwaukee, against 50c. a year ago. Lake 
freights on grain from Chicago to Buffalo have ruled 
higher than last October, closing at 4tc. and 4c. on wheat 
and corn, against 8c. and 2%c. Canal freights on grain 
have been better, but the closing rates were identical with 
those of last year—52c. and 5c. on wheat and corn to 
New York. 3 


THE COST OF BULLING WHEAT. 


A member of the Chicago Board of Trade furnishes a 
transcript from his books which gives the history of a 
single lot of 5,000 bushels of wheat which was sold short 
by him March 19, 1883, and transferred (changed over) 
each succeeding month till the same date this year, when 
it was closed out. The buying and selling prices on each 
transfer are given, but it is not necessary to reproduce 
them. The first sale was for May, 1883, at $1.094, and 
the final purchase was made at 79% cents. There was 
thus a gain of nearly 30 cents per bushel by a decline in 
the market during the three years, or about $1,500; but 
the total gain on the transaction was $4,006.25, after al- 
lowing $450 for commissions. The difference was made 
up from the carrying charges, which amounted to 59} 
cents per bushel, and formed a standing argument in favor 
of the short seller, as, like interest on a loan, they contin- 
ued to roll up all the time, whether the parties were sleep- 
ing or waking. As the wheat cost a little less than $6,000 
to begin with, and probably only 10 per cent. of that had 
to be deposited as a margin, the profit named is a very re- 
spectable one. In fact, it beats the business of insurance, 
which has been defined as ‘‘the most profitable a man can 
engage in, though to judge by the figures it would seem 
to be the least so.” : 

But the obverse side of the picture is even more start- 
ling. The carrying charge and the commissions, amount- 
ing to $3,412.50 for the three years, had to be paid by the 
one or more who acted as buyers, and that whether the 
market went up or down. In this case they incurred the 
additional loss represented by the actual decline, but it 
would have been necessary for the price to rise almost be- 
yond precedent in order to overcome the steady disad- 
vantage which the carrying charges imposed on the buyer 
—that is, the man who is on the long side of the specu- 
lative market. purchasing for future delivery in the hope 
of being able to sell out at a profit. 

These facts furnish the key to the depression that has 
for so long past reigned in the markets for produce. The 
philosophers of the Board have understood the matter for 
years, and their number gradually increased till now the 
great majority of those who speculate at all do so on the 
short side of the market. People in the country, though 
naturally ‘‘bulls,’’ have also discovered the truth, by dear 
bought experience, and want to sell when they wish to 
operate at all. Hence there is an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of anxiety to be on the short side, and the result 
is an almost continuous pressure downward, the effect of 
which is seen in the low prices for produce which now pre- 
vail. And there would seem to be no hope of relief from 
this condition of things so long as the charges for carry- 
ing the property remain at anything like their present 
magnitude. We need not say that by far the greatest 
part of the total is formed by the cost of storage, which 
rolls up at the rate of half a cent per bushel every ten 
days during the season of navigation, and somewhat less 
than that in the winter months. We are not saying that 
it is impossible to effect a material reduction in those 
charges, and are not now even arguing that such a reduc- 
tion is advisable. That is a matter to be determined by 
the trade. But one thing is certain. As things now stand 
there is a tremendous preponderance of pressure on the 
bear side of prices in the speculative market, and the man 
who does not wish to see his property depreciate at an av- 
erage rate of fully one-third its original value every year 
must not hold it in the shape of grain in public ware- 
houses. Furthermore, there would seem to be no hope 
for any but a merely spasmodic revival of strength in the 
grain markets unless a radical change be effected in the 
methods of tiding the property over the time that elapses 
between its production by the farmer and its consumption 
by the eater.—Z7ibune. 


EARS OF CORN FOR A BUSHEL. 


A Providence, R. I., subscriber asks how many pounds 
of corn on the ear, as husked in the field, is understood to 
be the required number for a bushel of corn, after being 
dried and shelled. 

Seventy to seventy-two pounds o1 ears of well-ripened 
and well-dried corn at harvest time is often reckoned as 
equal to a bushel (fifty-six pounds) of shelled corn, after 
being dried sufficiently to grind and keep well as meal. 
Of course very much depends upon the ripeness of the 
corn at the time of husking. Corn shrinks much after go- 
ing into the crib, and it is often past mid-winter before it 
becomes thoroughly dry, so that it would keep after being 
shelled and put in barrels. Farmers who raise seed corn 
for seed have learned that it takes a large part of the win- 
ter to dry corn sufficiently to prevent the germs from heat- 
ing and molding in barrels after being sheiled. Mr. Al- 
bert Thomas, of Plymouth county, reported a field of corn 
for premiums in 1868 which weighed, when husked in the 
field, fifty-two pounds per bushel of ears, and shrunk to 
forty-four pounds by the first of December, yielding thir- 
ty-eight pounds of corn and and six pounds of cobs,—WVew 
England Farmer, 


The Erie Canal, it is said, is damaged by muskrats to 
the amount of $50,000 every year. 

Erie Canal freights have been weak and have ruled at 
about 44 cents for wheat and 4 cents for corn from Buffalo 
to New York City. 

The best time known to have been made on the canal 
this year was that of a steamer and two consorts which 
ran from Buffalo to Troy in seven days and twenty-two 
hours, carrying in the aggregate 23,800 bushels of wheat. 
—Marine Record. 

The boating interests of the N.Y. canals have employed 
a leading lawyer of Rochester to look after their interests 
relative to the old piers of the Poughkeepsie bridge. It 
has been discovered that the charter of the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge Company expires this winter, and the renewal of 
it by the Legislature will meet with opposition from the 
boating interests. 

Mr. Plumb, one of the re-elected Illinois Congressmen, 
thinks that the Hennepin Canal project will go through 
this coming session of Congress. Many voted against it 
last session because the chairman having the bill in charge 
had declared that the President would veto it if it did 
pass. That statement was made without authority, Mr. 
Plumb says, but it had the effect intended—the defeat-of 
the bill. ‘‘It must pass next session,” said Mr. Plumb, 
“Decause if it does not the five years will have elapsed be- 
fore another Congress wherein the offer of the state to turn 
over the Illinois & Michigan Canal to the general govern- 
ment will hold good.” 

In the aggregate of tonnage through St. Mary’s Falls 
Canal this year the most sanguine expectations of mari- 
ners and others as to the constantly growing importance of 
this great outlet for the commerce of the Northwestern 
states will have been exceeded. The gain in 1885 over the 
preceding year, when 2,847,557 tons of freight passed 
through the chief waterway in Michigan, was certainly 
phenomenal, but this year it will be greater by several 
hundred thousands of tons, as it has already reached a 
total far in excess of last year’s business, and with over a 
month’s time remaining to swell the aggregate. This in- 
crease is far more than was anticipated, and goes to show 
the pressing importance of having the new locks complet- 
ed before such time as the commerce of the canal will have 
exceeded the facilities for handling it with the present sys- 
tem of lockage. 


OUR NEW CORN CROP. 


The corn of this year’s crop may be small in quantity, 
as the bulls claim, or it may not, but there is no question 
about the fact that it is coming to market at an unusually 
early date and in splendid condition. A rather large num- 
ber of carloads have been received here already which 
grade No. 3, and some@of it is reported to have passed into 
the grade of No.2. It was the rule up to a few years ago 
that corn was not fit to go into the speculative grade till 
after it had passed through the frosts of winter, and the 
trade only modified its views when corn began to arrive 
here from the far Southwest. Butthe magnificent weath- 
er of this autumn has allowed the kernels to dry out slow- 
ly, and they could not be in better shape for shipment at 
this date. As a consequence corn is being marketed very 
freely, especially in Ohio and Indiana. ‘Those states are 
reported to be supplying so much to the seaboard as to 
have already very much reduced the demand in this mar- 
ket. It is no wonder that prices weaken a little under this 
early competition of the old with the new. 

And there is not only no lack of corn at present, but no 
good reason to apprehend anything like a scarcity before 
the advent of another crop. The Government estimate of 
last month placed the yield at about 1,650,000,000 bushels, 
and it has been said that the forthcoming report will make 
no material alteration in the figures. But supposing that 
they ought to be redueed by 10 per cent. to meet the con- 
ditions claimed by some correspondents a few days ago; 
there will still remain as much corn from the crop of this 
year as has been consumed and exported in any twelve 
months in our history. This leaves as a surplus to bank 
on the entire quantity remaining from the harvest of 1885, 
which conservative men think can not be less than about 
350,000,000 bushels. Added to this is the fact that the 
very fine weather of the current autumn has not only per- 
mitted the new crop to be marketed earlier than usual, 
but it has largely reduced the consumption up to date by 
furnishing pasturage amply sufficient to make amends for 
any drouth deficiency in the sammer. There is plenty of 
corn for all our needs, and the same remark may be made 
in regard to wheat, though the country has not grown 
this year the largest crop of either in her history. This is 
not a time when the cry of food scarcity can truly be 
raised in the United States, however it may be with some 
of the countries of Europe, and there is little danger that 
the workingman will not be able to obtain plenty to eat 
on very cheap terms as compared with those of a few 
years ago, when wages were no higher than they are to- 
day. Here is an evidence of progress which the worker 
in the citics may welcome as a sign of good times for him, 
whether profitable to the farmer or not. It is a single fact 
that should be worth more to him than a whole shipload 
of Socialistic argument,— Tivbune. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
erain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 
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‘TUMBLING GRAIN. 


We do not mean the metaphorical falling of 
grain in price, but the actual tumbling of the 
grain through the sides of poorly-constructed or 
overloaded elevators. Perhaps we have worn the 
subject threadbare, but the number of such casu- 
alties that occur from the time the new wheat 
comes in, on through the year, proves that the 
preaching on the subject is not overdone. 

All warehouses that burst and let their loads out 
on the ground are not poorly-constructed houses 
by any means. Most of them are simply crowded 
beyond what they were planned to hold. Some- 
how there are people who do not appreciate the 
fact that a bushel of wheat means 60 pounds of 
weight and pressure; and that 20,000 *bushels 
means over 1,000,000 pounds pressure. However, 
a realization of this fact is occasionally brought 
home in anything but a pleasant manner. i. 

There are a good many elevators that have been 
planned by people who have no knowledge of the 
requirements of such a structure. They may be 
safe, of course, but it is always wise to employ an 
elevator builder to plan such a structure; not a 
carpenter. If you are building a new house, see 
toit that itis planned and built by intelligent 
heads and hands; if an old one, see to it that it is 
strong enough to carry the weight you place in it. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


The United States Supreme Court has recently 
rendered a decision (in the Wabash Railway case) 
which is quite a new but reasonable departure in 
the question of inter-state traffic regulation. The 
Illinois Supreme Court held that, in the absence 
of any federal inter-state traffic regulations, the 
right of each state to establish rates on through 
freight within its own boundaries could not be 
denied. A similar decision was rendered by the 
Federal Supreme Court in the Munn case, under 
the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Act, the 
court taking the view that where Congress had 
not acted and assumed jurisdiction, state legis- 
lation on a subject was valid, and would remain 
so until superseded by federal legislation. The 
recent adverse decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court says this general view does not apply to 
inter-state railroads. 

We cannot but congratulate the country on 
this new departure of the inter-state traffic ques- 
tion, and we think it should meet the hearty ap- 


proval of all those who are desirous that the 
enormous traffic of our large trunk lines should 
not be abandoned to the mercy of the state legis- 
latures and hampered by petty interests of the 
several states. On the other hand the above de- 
cision teaches Congress a plain but imperative 
duty, viz., the enactment of a good inter-state 
traftic law. 


THE BUCKET SHOPS. 


Whatever may be the motive (and it is un- 
doubtedly a selfish one) that lies at the base of 
the present crusade of the Chicago Board of Trade 
against the bucket shops, the movement can 
scarcely fail to meet the approval of all good cit- 
izens, and especially of those who understand the 
character of these poorly-disguised gambling dens. 
The bucket-shop is an eyil without a redeeming 
feature. It has simply served to popularize gam- 
bling in communities where gambling was un- 
known before. It isa business conducted with- 
out honor, whenever the market goes against the 
bucket-shop. It is a business where the interest 
of the proprietor is in freezing out his customers; 
their loss is his gain. It is a business which sim- 
ply substitutes grain and provisions for the green 
cloth. 

But it has proved a surprisingly remunerative 
business, especially in the last two years, when 
the whole country has looked in vain for a steady 
upward movement which has never come. The 
number of bucket-shopsis legion. There is hard- 
ly a town of any considerable size that does not 
support one of these “brace games.” Of course 
some of their patronage comes from men who 
would otherwise trade through a regular commis- 
sion house. Hence the interests of commission 
merchants are jeopardized by the increase of the 
illegitimate business of the bucket-shops. 

There is a movement on the Chicago Board of 
Trade to do away entirely with the official quota- 
tion business. This is a heroic remedy, but it 
would end the bucket-shops. The medicine may 
be bad to take, but the disease is spreading and 
needs a strong medicine. The bucket-shop will 
have to go. 


A NORTHWESTERN PROJECT. 


Mr. A. B. Stickney, President of the Minnesota 
& Northwestern Railroad, has conceived quite a 
novel scheme for the more economical handling of 
Northwestern grain, cattle, ete., exported via 
New York, as well as imported cargoes destined 
either for that city or the West. The general 
outline of his plan is this: On a tract of land 
(28 acres) purchased on Staten Island, with 1,100 
feet frontage on the upper bay, he proposes to 
build extensive docks, elevators and warehouses, 
with stock yards and feeding stables for cattle 
destined for shipment abroad, on a tract of land of 
200 acres. 

The object of these arrangements is to avoid 
the heavy charges for lighterage at New York 
and the inconveniences now attending the trans- 
shipment of grain, cattle, etc., in consequence of 
the clumsy arrangements now in use at the port 
of New York. The charges for transshipment 
alone amount to 60 cents per ton, which on a car- 
go of 5,000 tons would make $3,000. This one 
item goes to show that there is money in Mr. 
Stickney’s scheme, aside from the other advan- 
tages gained by its consummation. It is further 
proposed to form a transportation company in 
which the railroad mentioned will have a controll- 
ing interest. This company will own a full equip- 
ment of freight cars suitable for cattle and grain, 
ete. 

Similar arrangements for the more economical 
and conyenient transfer from shipboard to shore 
have been made in England, at the port of Dar- 
row, about sixty miles north of Liverpool, thus 
escaping the heavy charges which are imposed at 
the port of Liverpool for handling cargoes, as well 
as other heavy port dues. 

This new departure in the transportation busi- 
ness is as original as it isbold. But the advan- 
tages of it are so manifest that success will un- 
questionably follow it; and it is not improbable 


that within a short time a large proportion of the 
grain and cattle shipments of New York will take — 
this channel. 


THE CRUSADS AGAINST CANALS. 


The movement of railroads against canals is not~ 
confined to the United States alone. In England 
the railways are proving more and more aggres- 
sive against the people’s waterways, and have al- — 
ready obtained control of some of the important 
canals. 

The canals of England and Wales are 3,000 
miles in length, and represent a capital of nearly — 
$100,000,000. It is said that the railways now | 
control one-half of this mileage. With their usual 
wisdom, the railroads have only gobbled those 
canals which are an actual factor in competition. 
The principal canals thus controlled are the Bir- 
mingham, Shropshire Union, and the Trent and 
Mersey. All of these are. in populous districts; 
and their tolls have been adjusted so that they are 
not factors in competition. In some instances 
they have been guilty of almost criminal discrim- _ 
ination against boatmen, when they have once 
obtained control of the canal. A select commit- 
tee of the Board of Trade has been investigating — 
the question, and public attention has in conse- — 
quence been directed to this particular form of — 
railroad aggression. 


BUCKET SHOPS AND THE GAM- — 
BLING LAW. 


Some time ago City Collector Onahan, of this 
city, asked the corporation counsel for his opinion 
regarding the licensing of the bucket shopsin _ 
the city, holding the view that if the business of 
these institutions was legitimate, it ought to be 
licensed; if not, they ought to be entirely sup- 
pressed. In response to the above request, 
Corporation Counsel Hoffman gaye his view as 
follows: 


‘‘My understanding of the nature of these concerns is 
that they are places where persons engage in betting on 
the rise and fall in the prices of grain, pork or stocks; 
where the proprietor charges a commission on the alleged 
sales and purchases, but where, in fact, nothing is sold or 
bought. These transactions are undoubtedly against both 
the policy and the letter of the law. Whether the pro- 
prietors of such places can be punished under the crim- — 
inal code I do not undertake to decide; but the city 
ordinances on the subject of gambling are not, in my 
judgment, sufficiently broad to cover the offense. There 
is no form of gambling so demoralizing to the community. 
It must lead many to gamble who would hesitate before 
risking their money on the turn of a card. 

Clearly you should decline to throw around them the — 
protection afforded by a license from the city, If the city 
has the power to issue licenses to them, and does so, those 
licenses would protect them against prosecutions under 
the state law. Moreover I doubt whether they can be — 
called ‘brokers.’ © Undoubtedly the keeper of the so- — 
called ‘bucket shops’ would very willingly waive this de- — 
fense and pay the small license fee for the respectability 
and protection a license from the city would give. But — 
my advice to you is to decline to issue licenses to them, 
and so leave them amenable to whatever action may be 
taken under the criminal law of the state either as it now 
reads or as it may be amended by the Legislature.” 


A comment to this is superfluous. Itis but an- 
other confirmation of the generally-known fact — 
that bucket shops are among the worst of gam- 
bling dens. | We hope that the decision of the — 
Corporation Counsel will place the police depart- — 
ment in a position to act promptly in the matter, — 
and do away with an institution which has been — 
too long already a disgrace to this great city. é 


HERE is something that Chicago men ought 
seriously consider, for it points out a possible — 
danger: Bb 


There is danger of Chicago becoming so conservative — 
and settled in its ways through such feeling as to open the 
way for younger and more enterprising rivals like Duluth, — 
Kansas City, and others now comparatively insignificant 
to take a large portion of the increasing business of this 
Western country. In fact if such a policy should con. 
tinue to prevail, Chicago, if depending, as fortunately 
she does not, on her grain trade, would soon begin te 
lose her importance. Admitting, however, that the grain — 
trade is not so important to Chicago as it was, it is. r 
tainly still of sufficient consideration to be earnestly cul 
vated, and any action either by the Board of Trade or b 
the elevator owners, or by any others who have to do — 
with it, that tends to make thisa less favorable mark 
for grain does an injustice to the city that will be 
reaching, Bh 
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~ Editorial Mention, 
ME 


Detour expects to ship 2,000,000 bushels of 
wheat this month. ; 


tT Tux new corn coming into this market is pretty 
generally a good article, and grades up well. 


se 


S. E. Worrett, of Hannibal, Mo., the inventor 
or Worrell’s driers, made usa pleasant visit the 


|e _ past month, 


fet One cargo of wheat received at Buffalo was in 
_ such frightfully bad condition that $10 per 1,000 
___ bushels was charged for shoveling it. 


Pa ENGLAND is now getting but little wheat from 
i Pee oxttiorn Russia, as the Mediterranean ports are 
___ paying more than the British market price. 

ft 

__., Tae Illinois State Canal Commissioners, at their 
ey egular monthly meeting at Lockport, decided 
| __ to officially close the canal for the season on Noy. 
ia 25. 

a $ ; os 

ey TrRapine in privileges is unlawful, according to 
| is y Vehe statutes of Illinois, and the Chicago Board is 


doing a commendable thing in endeavoring to 
suppress it. 


_ Srocks of grain in New York are: Wheat, 
12,253,440 bushels; corn, 4,281,595 bushels; oats, 

1,701,044 bushels; rye, 50,225 bushels; barley, 
104,657 bushels. 


AND now it is said that the French tax on im- 
__ ported wheat is due quite as much to the Govern- 
ment’s necessity as to the demand of the agricult- 
ural class for protection. 


pe THE London and Liverpool speculators have 
_ ‘changed their bear tactics, by which they have 
profited so extensively the past three years, and 
are now on the “bull” side. 


THe second annual meeting of the Nebraska 
and Kansas Grain Dealers’ Insurance Co., re- 
sulted in the election of T. Lowry, of Lincoln, as 
| president, and F. E. Lawrence, of Omaha, as sec- 
| retary. 


Murry Netson, one of the best-known mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade, was elected 
to the Cook County Board of Commissioners, 
{much against his will, Grain men seem to be 
| _ popular candidates in politics. 


| THE railroad commissioner system in Iowa does 
| ___ not seem to be a success, judging from the com- 
| __ plaints made of it. The commission really has 
no authority beyond the mere investigation of 
complaints, and then their report is pigeon-holed. 


Parties who are seeking a location in the Great 
Northwest will notice that a promising business 
chance is advertised in this issue by Mr. Geo. M. 
_ Furman, of Grand Forks, Dak. The elevator in 
question is nearly new, and is eligibly situated 
Bee cade. 


 Gurcaco elevators contained last Saturday even- 

9,996,063 bushels of wheat, 3,836,777 bushels 
corn, 977,547 bushels of oats, 132,644 bushels 
‘rye, and 554,174 bushels of barley; total, 15,- 
7,205 bushels of all kinds of grain, against 14,- 
113 bushels a year ago. For the same date, 
Seeretary of the Chicago Board of Trade 
s the visible supply of grain in the United 
and Canada as 58,105,850 bushels of wheat. 
106,945 bushels of corn, 5,646,302 bushels of 
447,100 bushels of rye, and 2,597,503 bush- 


els ‘of barley. These figures are larger than the 
corresponding ones a week ago by 596,498 in 
wheat, and 358,133 in corn. The visible supply ef 
wheat for the corresponding week a year ago in- 
creased 786,919 bushels. 


It is stated on good authority that the new 
Sawyer system of elevators at Duluth will cost 
from half to three-quarters of a million dollars. 
F. H. Peavey, of Minneapolis, the president of 
the St. Anthony Elevator Company, is one of the 
stockholders. 


Mr. A. B. Cotron, sales agent of the Frost 
Mfg. Co., of Galesburg, I]l., is making a tour of 
Kansas, with the commendable object of making 
a trade crusade. The past season the Frost Mfg. 
Co, put in forty complete elevator outfits in Ne- 
braska alone. 


Ir appears that India would be a poor place to 
sell such grain-cleaning apparatus as is adyertised 
in this paper. As dirt is regularly added to the 
wheat, what would sell best then would be an au- 
tomatic feeder and mixer to mix in the dirt in 
regular and symmetrical proportions. 


AccorpING to the annual report of the Inter- 
nal Revenue branch of the Treasury Department, 
over 19,000,000 bushels of grain were used in the 
distilleries the past year. This is a million more | 
than the preceding year, but less than the aver- 
age amount for the past five years. | 


ALL users of steam power should read the ad- 
vertisement in this issue headed “‘A Safe Boiler.” 
The Babcock & Wilcox Boiler has a reputation 
which an insurance company can not harm by mis- | 
leading ‘statements. One of the best proofs of its | 
merit is the astonishing sale whieh it is meeting 
with wherever introduced. 


Tuts is the season when the corn sheller comes 
into requisition; and in examining the claims of 
the different excellent shellers offered to the pub- 
lic, readers will not overlook the “Gladiator” Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner, made by the Straub Machin- 
ery Co., of Cincinnati. The “Gladiator” is well 
known, substantially built, and a favorite. 


Tue scale is an indispensable part of the equip- | 
ment of an elevator. The Buffalo Scale Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., make a full line of scales, includ- 
ing track, hay, and platform scales. Their scale 
was awarded the first premium at the New Or- 
leans Exposition, and they will take pleasure in ) 
pointing out its good features to interested par- 
ties. 


A FARMER writes to the Pioneer Press com- 
plaining that elevator men deduct from a load of 
wheat the odd pounds under 10; making, for in- 
stance, a load weighing 45 bushels and 49 pounds, 


only 45 bushels and 40 pounds. The Pioneer 
Press says that a similar deduction, based on 5 
pounds instead of 10,is quite common, to sim- 
plify figuring. 


Winter storage begins in Chicago on Noy. 15. 
On and after this date the storage charges on 
warehouse receipts will be three-fourths cent per 
bushel for the first ten days, and one-half cent 
per bushel for each subsequent period of ten days 
or fraction until four cents per bushel in storage 
charges have accumulated. When that figure is 
reached no further charge is made until April 15. 
On and after Dec. 1 all grain delivered on con- 
tracts must be on the basis of winter storage. 


Tue two new elevators which have just bees 
opened at Buffalo, N. Y., increase the storage ca- 
pacity of that city by 820,000 bushels. Connect- 
ing with all the railroads centering at that place, 
they offer advantages to the grain trade which 
have been enjoyed heretofore but in a small degree. 
This, together with the issue of negotiable ware- 
house receipts, will contribute greatly to facilitate 


speculative dealing on the Buffalo Merchant’s Ex- 
change, and thus place this institution on an 
equality with those in the other large grain cities 
of the country. 


Tue wheat market has of late been taking per- 
sistently a downward course, owing to the rapid 
increase in the “visible supply.” Such specu- 
lators as are on the bull side will surely feel a 
little relieved by a New York telegram assuring 
them that the primary movement of wheat will 
soon fall off sharply, and the visible supply be de- 
creased accordingly. 


Ovr Kansas City correspondent expects that 
next year will witness a good-sized boom in eleya- 
tor building in Kansas and Nebraska. The past 
year has been a remarkable one in the growth of 
the grain-handling interests of those States. All 
the new roads and extensions have been laid 
through magnificent country, and the elevator fol- 
lows as a matter of course. 


Tue American Grocer is of the opinion that 
New York and vicinity will more and more become 
a favorite point for grain storage. New York, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, etc., now have large stor- 
age capacities; and we do not see that any more 
elevators are needed down that way to supply all 
the facilities which the present or future grain 
trade of New York may require. 


Some days ago it was announced that the 


| Northwestern roads had decided to makethe same 


rates during the winter on freight from Duluth to 
Chicago as from St. Paul to Chicago. Great use 
of this announcement was made by the “bears” 
until it was discovered that the rates had reference 
solely to general merchandise, and not to wheat. 
The rates on wheat were actually advanced so that 


| no Duluth wheat will come to Chicago this fall. 


GrRatnN men, millers, and others who have use 
for a grinding mill will hardly fail to notice in 
this issue the full-page advertisement of the Scien- 
tific Grinding Mill, made by the Foos Mfg. Co., 
of Springfield, Ohio. The Scientific Mill is distin- 
guished for its large capacity, and is suitable for 


| grinding ear corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, 


screenings, rye, and, in fact, about everything 
which is ground. They will send their illustrated 
catalogue, fully describing the mill, to all who 


| will send in their address. 


AccoRDING to a compilation recently made by 
the Market Record, the present elevator storage 
capacity of the railroads in Minnesota and Da- 
kota is as follows: St. Paul, Minneapolis & Man- 
itoba, 11,481,000 bushels; Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, 2,406,000 bushels, the Omaha Road, 543,- 
000 bushels; Chicago & Northwestern, 5,581,000 
bushels; the whole syttem of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, 8,322,000 bushels; Northern 
Pacific, 4,859,000 bushels. Including the storage 
capacity of the smaller roads, the total capacity 
of the country elevators in Minnesota and Da- 
kota is near 34,000,000 bushels. 


Tue bucket-shop proprietors in this city must 
feel pretty sore at present. Not only do the city 
authorities seem determined to crush them to the 
wall and put a stop to their business, but some of 
their kin have been sued by a duped granger, 
named Hefner, of Pontiac, this state. He claims 
that the defendants, Riley, Pulsifer & Murphy, 
who are running a bucket-shop in the Lakeside 
Building, on Clark street, got away with from 
$2,000 to $3,000 of his money under the false pre- 
tenses that they had bought grain for him, while, 
in fact, they had never bought and sold one bush- 
el of grain. When the victim discovered this, he 
demanded the return of his money. The “firm” 
were willing to settle for a small sum. But he 
wanted it all. They refused, and the result was 
that Hefner sued them Nov. 6 for $5,000 damages 
for money lost by him in alleged wheat deals with 
the defendants. Verily, the bucket-shop gam- 
blers are having a pretty hard time just now. We 
wonder how they will manage to pull through. 
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THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


The recent session of the Farmers’ Alliance in 
this city was rather slimly attended; and Milton 
George, of the Western Rural, pulled the strings 
and ran the machine in the most approved style. 
Of course the offering of resolutions was one of 
the principal occupations of the meeting; some 
of which were good, others bad, and others simply 
buncombe. Among them were the following: 

Resolved, That we demand such legislation as will place 
our railroads under close government supervision, and 
that will insure efficient service to the public at fair 
charges. 5 

Resolved, That we demand of Congress more adequate 
legislation for the protection of our live stock from con- 
tagious diseases. 

‘Resolved, That we demand all the legislation that may 
be constitutionally enacted to prevent the injustice that is 
inflicted by millers’ and elevators’ associations, coal com- 
binations, and other conspiracies against the rights, prop- 
erty and prosperity of the masses. 

Resolved, That the question of a protective tariff which 
divides political parties and communities, and which is 
eenerally discussed from a selfish standpoint, be settled 
wholly without reference to private interests, but upon 
the broad basis of the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. 

Resolved, That we sympathize with the just demands 
of labor of every class, and recognize that many of the 
evils from which the farming community suffers oppress 
universal labor, and that therefore producers should unite 
in a common demand for the reform of unjust systems, 
and the repeal of laws that bear unequally upen different 
classes. 

Resolved, The farmers, together with other conservative 
producers, should exert the political influence of their 
ereat numerical strength to thwart the increasing danger 
to the individual and the public interests which comes 
from the unrestrained greed of the influential anarchist 
who defies law and tramples upon the principles of 
justice in his methods of acquiring the wealth that others 
create, and the less influential, less successful and more 
demonstrative anarchist, who, through speech and 
dynamite, boldly proclaims his contempt for law, order 
government, human life and individual rights. 


After all, the Farmers’ Alliance is a long way 
ahead of the Knignts of Labor in political com- 
mon sense. 


SENTIMENT AND TRADE. 


It might be supposed that the successful experience of 
American merchants had taught them wisdom or given 
them the knowledge requisite to solve the great problems 
of national and international commerce with profit to 
themselves and their own nation, but the events of the 
past few years, especially in the wheat trade, have shown 
this is not the case. They have, on the contrary, proved 
that current sentiment has had greater influence in trade 
circles than have the hard facts which have been apparent 
to the careful student of affairs and the conservative and 
well-informed merchant. This sentiment properly con- 
trolled and directed is a power for good, but otherwise is 
a serious drawback to the commerce of any country. Led 
by designing men, solely for their own aggrandizement it 
carries, for the time being, everything before it until the 
public become infatuated and dazzled by the bubbles it 
fosters, and rush onward in their pursuit until finally 
grasping them, realize their hollowness and plunge head- 
long into panic, from which their shrewd promoters 
emerge with enormous gains, leaving only losses and ex- 
perience for their dupes. The key-note is generally 
sounded by the manipulator and by his henchmen, it is 
industriously circulated, and though it seldom is more 
than ‘‘It’s going up—buy it,” the point is made to appear 
a good one, because the rise does follow, though the cause 
of the advance is nothing more than the buying on senti- 
ment by the army which follows such leadership and con- 
tinues until that buying power is exhausted. Then sus- 
picion and distrust slowly creep into the minds of such 
investors because promised dividends fail to appear, or 
truth begins to assert itself when efforts to realize the 
paper profits result in collapse. Nor is such sentiment 
less harmful than, when led by equally designing men, it 
becomes unanimous in spreading doubt and distrust re- 
garding a reliable property or a standard article of com- 
merce, until the owner or producer feels that all experi- 
ence is worthless, and values are an unknown quantity 
when the former slaughters his holdings, and the latter, in 
disgust, ceases to produce or diminishes production to a 
dangerous point. 

Perhaps no better illustration of this can be found than 
in the wheat trade. In 1888, after several good crops in 
this country and poor ones abroad, a range of high prices 
had been effected, largely by the aid of sentiment, and 
the leaders of this, apparently wilfully ignored the facts 
which have since proved such a constant cause of de- 
pression. From 1879 to 1882 it only required some one to 
give the key-note—‘‘Wheat is a purchase—buy it” to start 
a chorus of buying, which increased in volume as the 
price advanced. The price was not thought of—it.ap- 
parentiy made no difference whether it was $1 or $1.50 
per bushel—the sentiment was “‘bullish” and taking the 
bit in its teeth, carried everything its own way, regardless 
of the fundamental law of supply and demand, Like a 


runaway horse it eventually exhausted itself, and when in 
1883 it began to liquidate, the wreck was serious. Since 
then the key-note has been, ‘“‘Sell it, it is going down,” 
and sold it has been with a vengeance. Distrust in all 
value has been so general that even with the price if. not 
below the average cost of production, the expression by 
conservative merchants, of an opinion that it is a purchase, 
seems to be regarded as evidence of failing reason. As 
when the ‘‘sentiment” was ‘‘bullish” the high price was 
ignored, so now is the low price disregarded because the 
“sentiment” is “bearish.” The law of supply and de- 
mand is also lost sight of, and the prevailing text is now 
from Ephesian 2-12—‘‘having no hope” that the stuff will 
ever have a value or that the laborer will ever have his 
hire for raising it-—Wew York Produce Huchange Re- 
porter. 


, THE WORLD’S WHEAT CROP. 


/X® Boston statistician estimates the wheat crop of the sev- 


seral wheat-producing countries for the years 1885 and 

and 1886, and the consumption for 1885 in each of the 

wheat-consuming countries for the present year based on 
last year’s consumption as follows: 

Consump- 

Crop estimate 1886. Crop of 1885. tion 1885, 


Countries. In bushels. In bushels. Bushels. 
U.S. and Canada.... 485,496,250 392,112,000 385,000,000 
France 269,562,500 312,912,137 343,000,000 
Russia 222,176,250 209,192,256 144,000,000 
British India 255,091,250 303,865,077, 250,000,000 
Austria-Hungary...... 123,481,250 154,863,868 144,000,000 
Germany. -2' seis vee ns 94,630,625 106,973,750 117,000,000 
Wi; Sane domi se eee te. 65,830,000 82,145,888 225,000,000 

131,660,000 113,500,000 = 114,000,000 

139,888,750 118,244,589 136,000,000 

41,143,750 37,077,134 35,000,000 

41,143,750 45,400,000 40,000,000 

32,915,000 22,700,000 30,000,000 

22,629,062 22,629,063 18,000,000 
Chili and Argentine 

Rie pa aednoteret nes 28,800,625 25,000,000 25,000,000 
PY Dbicrapemistets avetrseaxers 16,457,500 14,187,500 15,000,000 
HHollandwenr mero 4,937,250 4,965,625 12,000,000 
Beloit tere oes oee 18,512,688 19,573,926 38,000,000 
Denmark» ./2%-- cece 4,732,531 5,000,000, 38,000,000 
GICCCE: aiieeaee anit 4,937,250 4,965,625 10,000,000 
Porbupalleie sansa 8,228,750 7,601,250 9,000,000 
Sweden-Norway...... 2,468,625 2,837,500 5,000,000 
Switzerland.......... 1,645,750 2,057,188 11,000,000 
DOnviaserncmtone cee ome 4,525,813 4,681,875 3,000,000 
MGXICO; <<nccssineiiee ie 4,073,232 4,114,375 4,000,000 
ELSI aire bree soils & 27,010,872 26,743,478 27,000,000 
Shvis heen aren om nI hor, 16,622,075 16,457,500 16,000,000 
ARV OH NEU OT sate cteieter saree 52,768,929 43,200,938 43,000,006 
BUSATIES oe ose vce oheetclae 2,865,875 2,837,500 3,000,000 
Southeastern Africa.. 8,146,463 8,228,750 8,000,000 
Other Countries...... 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 

Total misty: easier 2,122,333,665 2,114,568,752 2,183,500,000 


The consumption of wheat throughout the world in 
1885, as estimated by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, was about 70,000;000 bushels more than the 
production, and was drawn from the old crops carried 
over. The world’s production in 1886 is estimated at 
8,000,000 bushels more than in 1885. With an average 
demand for consumption and seed the old stocks will be 
further reduced about 60,000,000 bushels, leaving very 
light stocks to be carried over. According to this writer 
the total deficit of the countries in short supply is 300,- 
498,508 bnshels, showing that this amount will enter into 
and make a part of the world’s commerce during the 
present crop year.—Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


GRAIN OPTIONS IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 


We recently made reference to the statement that grain 
holders, through the representation of option brokers, had 
discovered how to sell their grain and get the use of the 
money realized therefrom, without losing their chances to 
secure the benefits of any advance which might thereafter 
be experienced. The scheme was as follows: A farmer 
or merchant having a certain quantity of wheat and de- 
sizing to realize, and at the same time retain his hold on 
the wheat, could sell at the best market price and imme- 
diately buy seller 1886 contracts on a margin of $2 per 
ton, This, it was said, would enable him to enjoy the 
benefits of any future advances. This appeared at first 
glance to be a capital thing for the wheat holder and 
farmer, but the experience of the past few weeks has dem- 
onstrated the fallacy that this or any other purely specu- 
lative proposition is entirely one-sided. We have named 
the theory. Now comes the practical workings: Within 
the past months, wheat of No. 1 standard found ready 
sale a portion of the time at $1.3874, and as much as $1.40 
was insome cases obtained. When these figures pre- 
vailed, the belief was entertained by many that higher 
prices would be sooner or later current, and that there was 
searcely a probability of values receding. Accordingly, 
it was deemed wise for those who did sell, to purchase 
contracts on a 10-cent margin against their actual sales. 
Those who did so have had the unpleasant experience of 
having the market decline from 5 to Tic., or $100 to $150 
on every contract, leaving them virtually in the same po- 
sition as though they had refused to sell on a stiff market 
and had the actual wheat on hand. In fact, within the 
past fortnight, some holders of the ‘‘long” or buyer’s 
end of seller 1886 contracts, have been compelled to take 
wheat, the position of the market enabling the “‘ shorts” 
to make deliveries and fill at a profit. Thus, those who 
sold their wheat at $1.374 or $1.40 and bought contracts 
at a corresponding figure, may have had the wheat thrown 
back on them when it was only worth $1.32 or less, and 
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the wheat had to be paid for on delivery, so that the beau- - 
ty of the option system, in requiring comparatively little 
‘apital, is not illustrated in this instance. Last year 
buyer season contracts were ‘‘ shorted,” and seller season 
contracts purchased against them, with the understanding 
that the difference would be pocketed on account of the 
two options being naturally of the same value on the last 
day of the season. But the buyer contracts were called in 
and settled before the end of the season, which spoiled 
the game. Before the next campaign opens some new 
schemes will probably be presented whereby the operator 
will be sure to benefit by the option business, according to 
the theory advanced. In theorizing, it is all gain; but in 
practice, it is to the majority of small operators mainly 
the reverse.—San Francisco Grocer. : 


SHE GOT A CORN-SHELLER PAT. 
ENT. s 
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Once when Grant was President, there came to the q 
White House a letter addressed to the Presidentin person. 
It was from a woman in Kansas, who said she had read 
in the papers that Mr. Grant before he went into the army 
was poor, and that, though he had won fame and was 
then President, she did not doubt that he was poor yet. 
She had a scheme to make him rich. She had inventeda _ 
corn-sheller—a machine that not only shelled the corn and 
separated it from the cob, but by the reverse of a wheel 
at will, it would grind corn and cob together, and so — 
furnish a fine food for stock. The lady inclosed some 
roughly drawn plans and asked if ‘Mr. Grant” would | 
not get her a patent and accept a half interest in the in- © 
vention to compensate him for his trouble. But she ad-_ 
ded: ‘Mr. Grant, I must ask you not to say anything 
about this to my husband, for he is very jealous, and it 
might get us both into trouble.” — “‘Mr. Grant” did not + 
“say anything” to the husband, but he did, good 
naturedly, send the letter and its inclosures over to the 
Patent Office to see if the innocent woman might not in 
some way be benefited. It turned out that the idea of a 
corn-sheller was original, and, with some modifications 
and after further correspondence through the Patent 
Office—this time with the lady’s husband, who did not | 
prove to be a bit jealous—a patent was granted. “Rufe” 
Ingalls got hold of this story, and whenever he and 
Grant were together in a suitable crowd, Rufus would 
get it off with great gusto. Rufus would add (when he 
dared): ‘The President and I used te shell ‘corn’ to- 
gether up in Oregon and Washington Territory, but we 
didn’t use any such invention. Our cylinder was made 
of glass, and we got away with a good many bushels.” : 


THE INDIAN WHEAT RAISER. 


The profits of wheat-raising are not full of encourage- 
ment to the Indian ryot. At 32 shillings per quarter, 
about the usual price of wheat in the London market, the 
profit to the Indian farmer is about 44 cents, American 
money, per bushel. This was the amount realized on the 
crop of 1885, which does not seem to have had a stimu- 
lating effect upon the easily-satisfied tiller of the soil. But 
when the price declines to 31 shillings per quarter, as it — 
has, the profit of the producer is only about 1 cents per 
bushel. Another fact pertinent to this subject is that, 
while an excess of 10,000,000 bushels was confidently ex- 
pected in the wheat crop of India and the nattve statesfor 
the current year, over that of last year, there is an actual 
decrease of 21,666,000 bushels. So remarkable a decline 
in the face of the fact that railways have been introduced 
into what were supposed to be the largest wheat-produc- . 
ing sections of India, is strongly suggestive of the opin- — 
ion that the production of wheat in that country is not 
likely to be largely increased for many years in the fut- 
ure. : 


SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT. 


Since the 22d of August, Minneapolis, Duluth, Chi- — 
cago and Milwaukee have received 30,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. We have no data for St. Paul movement. Doubt- 
loss a portion of the wheat shipped by Minneapolis and 
St. Paul is included in Chicago and Milwaukee receipts. 
But if we add to the above whatever St. Paulhas re 
ceived, and about 20,000,000 more or less said to have 
been received by the interior Northwestern elevators, and 
we have an aggregate movement from spring wheat 
producers very much in excess of any previous year, and 
considering the average price obtained for it, aremark- 
able output. ; 4 

To our mind it signalizes two leading inducing elements. _ 
First, that the Northwest produced a larger crop than we — 
have counted on, and second, the necessity of producers, 
which leads to early marketing of all the surplus wheat 
from a section too new to produce any other money crop. 

With this rapidly accumulating stock of spring wheat, | 
and no diminution’ of the stock of winter wheat, the ~~ 
standard and strong reasons for higher prices at the end _ 
of the crop year fall on the present year like water on a 
duck’s back. The element of strength which forecasts: 
the future and buys for keeps has gone fishing, or pork ~ 
packing. | With them to-morrow will be as this day and — 
possibly more abundant in bear influences. Millers seer 
to havea hard time of it in converting this wheat into 
condition for consumption, and getting back their money 
They do not believe much ina large deficiency and th 
product of the mills does not accumulate because 
are buying from hand to mouth.— Toledo Market 
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Broker’s Powers and Duties as to Third Persons. 


A broker, like every other agent, while dealing within 
the scope of his authority binds the principal and protects 
the person dealing with him. Any one dealing with a 
person whom he knows to be a broker may be presumed 
to know, from the nature of the broker’s business, that he 
is acting as agent for some third person. But it is of 
course competent for a broker to make himself personally 
liable on his contracts for his principal: 


fl Undisclosed Principal. 


| The American authorities agree that where a person 
sells property, stating that he acts for another, but does 
| __ not disclose the name of the principal, he makes himself 
responsible to the purchdser in any way in which the 
actual principal would be liable, but that he may exoner- 
ate himself by showing a payment over to his principal, 
or other special circumstances proving that it would be 
inequitable as between the parties to hold him liable. 


Bill of Exchange. 


When a bill of exchange was sent to a certain bank for 
collection and remittance, and a bill of lading for 10,000 
bushels of wheat was sent with the same, held that the 
bank acted properly in giving up the bill of lading to the 
consignees, they being the drawees of the bill of exchange 
and having accepted same. Special instructions to retain 
the bill of lading until the bill of exchange was paid 
should have been sent if such was desired.—Lewis’ 
Marine Manual. 


Broker Must Account to His Principal. 


| A broker is bound to keep accurate accounts of his 
_ proceedings, and to render an account to his principal. If 
! he neglects to account within a reasonable time, he is pre- 
i sumably liable to a suit without a previous demand, and 
where a demand would be impracticable, or highly incon- 
f venient, a suit may be brought without it, but in general 
haf an action can not be maintained against a broker for mon- 
i eys received by him until after a demand has been made 
upon him, or until he has been directed to make remit- 

pes tances. 


Broker’s Liability to Third Persons. 


ae Contracts executed by a broker, as such, on behalf of a 
Be disclosed principal create no personal liability on the part 
a of the broker. But when the broker makes the contract 
an in such a form that he declares himself to be the contract- 
. ing party, he thereby creates a personal liability, and both 
he and the principal may be sued at the election of the 
contracting party. Where the broker signs the contract 
in his own name, without qualification, he is prima facie 
to be deemed the contracting party. But where the con- 
tract is made ‘‘as agent”’ or ‘fon behalf of” a disclosed 
principal, although the contract is signed by the agent in 
his own name, he is not personally liable. 


Reinstatement on the Board. 


A petition has been filed in the Supreme Court of Cook 
county, Ill, by Jacob D Sommers fora mandamus to 
compel the Board of Trade of Chicago to reinstate him 
asa member. He claims to have been a member 
in good standing from 1867 to 1875, when he became 
financially embarrassed and was arrested by John 
G. Smythe, a creditor. His certificate of membership was 
deposited with the Secretary of the Board, and he claims 
that Smythe compelled him by duress to assign the certi- 
ficate to him. This assignment Sommers wants set aside 
and the certificate returned to him. It has never been 
out of the custody of the Secretary although in Smythe’s 
name. 


Futures in Grain. 


Announcement was made at the New York Produce 
Exchange Nov. 9, ofa decision in a case that has long 
provoked interest among the brokers, and so much con- 
sequence was attached to it that the exchange authorities 
"prepared a synopsis of it for the information of members. 
x The case involves the validity of contracts made in orders 

on “futures,” whether such contracts are only a part of a 
mere gamble or whether they are binding as legitimate 

transactions. The decision is that such dealings are bind- 
ing This special case was brought by B. A. Kent & Co. 
against Jesse C Woodhull for losses amounting to $11,000 
sustained in speculating in futuresin grain and provisions. 
~The Hon. Edward Mitchell acted as referee. ; 
The defendant denied everything; alleged that if the 
Plaintiffs made any contracts they wrongfully canceled 
the same through “ring settlements”; that they were 
vagering or gambling contracts, etc. He demanded a bill 
Eten called for the option books, and examined plain- 
’ clerks, brokers, and expert witnesses, and compelled 
e exact tracing of every transaction made for defendant, 
id also the transaction against which it was “settled” or 
ng out,” so that the actual practical bearing and legal 
of “option trade,” ‘direct settlements, and “‘ring- 
out” were clearly illustrated before the court. The 
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referee attaches to his opinion a statement covering cach 
transaction separately. He decided that ‘‘options” are 
valid contracts; that no intentions to make a wager or 
gamble in market fluctuations was shown; that the 
system or custom of ‘ringing out” is binding upon de- 
fendant and all others who, haying knowledge or notice 
of its existence make no objections, and plaintiffs, having 
acted in good faith, are entitled to judgment for their 
damages, with interest and costs. 


Chattel Mortgage on Grain. 


One Stewart held a chattel mortgage upon wheat and 
certain other personal property belonging to one Wither- 
ell. The mortgage, which was admitted to be usurious, 
contained a clause authorizing the mortgagee to take pos- 
session of the mortgaged property before the mortgage be- 
came due. <A few days before the mortgage matured 
Stewart procured from Witherell a writing by which the 
latter in terms ‘‘turned over the property” covered by the 
mortgage to Stewart. The wheat, however, was not re- 
moved, but stillremained in Witherell’s granary and under 
his control. Stewart afterward came to Witherell’s prem- 
ises and without his consent removed and sold the wheat. 
The Supreme Court of Minnesota held (Wéatherell os. 
Stewart) that the mortgagor was entitled to recover the 
value of the wheat taken in an action for the conversion 
of the same. 


Broker’s Powers and Duties as to Employer. 


A broker is required to employ in his principal’s service 
the diligence and skill which good business men of the 
same grade and locality are accustomed to apply under 
similar circumstances. He can not dispute the title of 
his principal; but when the title is claimed by third parties, 
the agent may protect himself by an interpleader. He 
can not occupy a position adverse to the interests of his 
principal, and hence he can not act both for the principal 
and for himself in the same transaction, by being both buyer 
and seller of property. Soa stock broker employed to 
purchase stock for a customer cat not buy of himself, 
nor can he sell to a firm ofwhich he is a member. So the 
clerk of a broker who has access to the broker’s cor- 
respondence with his principal sustains such a trust rela- 
tion that he has no right to buy property which the 
broker isemployed to sell, and if he does, he will be held 
to be trustee for the principal. A. broker acts in a repre- 
sentative capacity, hence every benefit he derives beyond 
the proper compensation inures to the principal. 


Inter-State Commerce. 


When it is attempted to apply to transportation through 
an entire series of States a principle of this kind, and each 
one of the States, or of half a dozen States, shall attempt 
to establish its own rate of transportation, its own methods 
to prevent discrimination in rates, or to permit it, the dele- 
terious influence upon the freedom of commerce among 
the States and upon the transportation of goods through 
those States cannot be overestimated. That this species 
of regulation is one which must be, if established at all, of 
a general and national character, and cannot be safely and 
wisely remitted to local rules and local regulation, we 
think is clear from what has already been said. And if 
it be a regulation of commerce, as we think we have 
demonstrated it is, and as the Illinois Court concedes it to 
be, it must be of that national character, and the regula- 
tion can only appropriately be by general rules and princi- 
ples, which demand that it should be done by the Con- 
gress of the United States under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. * * * It cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon that the right of continuous transportation 
from one end of the country to the other is essential in 
modern times to that freedom of commerce from the 
restraint which the State might choose 10 impose upon it 
which the commerce clause in the Constitution was intend- 
ed to secure. The clause of the Constitution giving Con- 
gress the power to regulate commerce among the States 
and with foreign nations, as this court has said before, 
was among the most important of the subjects which 
prompted the formation of the Constitution, and it would 
be a very feeble and almost useless provision, but poorly 
adapted to secure the entire freedom of commerce among 
the States which was deemed essential to a more perfect 
union by the framers of the Constitution, if at every stage 
of the transportation of goods and chattels through the 
country the State within whose limits a part of the trans- 
portation must be done could impose regulations concern- 
ing the price, compensation or taxation, or any other res- 
trictive regulation interfering with and seriously embar- 
rassine this commerce.— U. S. Supreme Court. Wabash, 
St. Louis & Pacific R. R. Co. vs. People of IMinois. 


A GRAIN LULLABY. 


Air: “Sweet and Low,” 
“Cheap and low; cheap and low, 
Price of December wheat; 
Buy! buy! the price is not high, 
Of this fine No. 2 wheat.” 


“Bulls will get back all the boodle they lost; 
Bears will get left if they sell below cost. 
Smile, my customer, smile. 
And buy! my little lamb, 2 
Buy! my little bull, 
Buy!!”— 
He does, and the bears plug the market. 


A (RE)-TIRED BULL. 
—Daily Business. 


THE BUCKET SHOP SWINDLE. 


The Board of Trade might win back a fair proportion 
of the business that has gone to the bucket-shops by ad- 
dressing itself to the task of showing the patrons of those 
institutions the utter folly of throwing their money away 
playing against a game that can not be beaten, but that 
would be an expensive course, and-some over-nice mem 
bers might not consider it exactly dignified. The com- 
mission merchants might inaugurate a profitable evangel- 
ical crusade among the bucket-shop speculators, but they 
will be slow to undertake anything of the kind, because 
it would be a new departure, and possibly might be con- 
sidered a not strictly decorous proceeding, and for the ad- 
ditional reason that not a dozen firms on ’Change have an 
adequate appreciation of the value of sweeping, aggressive 
and broad-gauge advertising. The few firms that adver- 
tise their business liberally are cultivating their own 
especial fields, and the private-wire houses are bending 
their energies to the acquisition of all the city business in 
sight. Competition for this class of trade is close, and 
every inch of urban territory is being scratched over with 
a fine-tooth comb. The country trade that has withstood 
the blandishments of the bucket-shops is still an impor- 
tant factor in the aggregate, but it is an indisputable fact 
that the mock exchanges have the cream of the country 
business, and that the speculative trading done through 
them on Chicago quotations is enormous. 

Possibly only a portion of the bucket-shop trade would 
return to legitimate channels if the ticker service were 
discontinued, but any percentage that might be recovered, 
however small, would be a clear gain. It may be true, as 
is frequently claimed, that the public will lose its interest 
in the markets if quotations are withheld from the ticker 
companies, but we doubt it. The ‘‘shoestring’”’ opera- 
tors who have ‘‘got stuck on the tape” may lose interest 
in speculation, and it will be a God’s blessing if they do, 
but the great mass of traders will return to their love. 

The Board has everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by waging a war of extermination against the bucket- 
shops. If they can not be killed any other way than by 
cutting off official quotations from the tickers, then by all 
means let this be done. The ticker companies might suf- 
fer for a while, but the Board of Trade is under no obli- 
gation to starve itself to death for their accommodation. 
Neither is it bound to foster and nourish an agent that is 
supplying the breath of life to a dangerous parasite whose 
existence is menace to the corporation and a source of di- 
rect loss to every member. 

It may be assumed that until the higher courts affirm 
the right of the Board to furnish its quotations to only 
such parties as it may designate, the bucket-shops will get 
them if they are sent out at all. Why not, then, take the 
bull by the horns and do away with official quotations al- 
together for the time being, and let commission mer- 
chants keep their customers advised in any way they may 
see fit? It may take years for the courts to work the 
bucket-shop cases off the dockets, and an indefinite period 
for the Board of Trade to bring tbe telegraph companies 
to terms and compel them to treat its messages with the 
same privacy they do those of individuals. Meantime the 
Board might as well be doing something for its own sal- 
vation. 

The bucket-shop is recognized as a dangerous enemy 
and a piratical competitor for the speculative business 
that naturally belongs to the regular commercial ex- 
changes. It must be destroyed. Kindness wiil not kill 
it.— Chicago Daily Business. 


PAST AND FUTURE OF BARLEY. 


In 1877, the barley crop was largely in excess of 
the requirements of the trade, and during the season 
of 1877-78 over 4,000,000 bushels were exported to Great 
Britain. The quality of the crop of 1877 was unusually 
fine, being of good color and most of it weighing 52 
pounds per bushel. Part of these exports was taken by 
English brewers, but the greater part was taken by dis- 
tillers. During the early part of October, 1877, markets 
all over the United States were getting glutted, prices had 
declined to very low figures, and a thorough collapse was 
imminent, when this export demand sprung up and in 
fused new life into the trade. Early exports paid ship 
pers well, but the trade was overdone, and before winter 
closed American barley was unsalable, and during sum- 
mer months some of our exporters were trying to sell 
their stocks held over there, to maltsters here, intending to 
bring them back. During the three months, 1st October 
to 31st December, 1877, the average gazette prices of Eng- 
lish barley ranged from 48s 1 to 438s 7 per imperial 
quarter. The average price for this season for first two 
weeks in September was 27s 2 as compared with 31s 3 in 
1885, and 32s 5 in 1884. 

There have been three seasons in which the crop of this 
continent proved insufficient for brewers’ requirements, 
viz., the crops of 1868, 1873, and 1874. Considerable 
quantities of barley and some malt were imported from 
Great Britain and the Continent of Europe, and prices here 
during these crop years were largely determined by the 
cost of foreign grain imported. Owing to the rapid ex- 
tension of the area in the United States over which barley 
is now extensively raised, it is not at all probable that im- 
ports of European barley will ever again be required; con- 
sequently it would be of little or no interest to go into de- 
tail as to quantities or cost of these imports during these 
three seasons. 


It is announced that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Company will operate a line of steamers next season be- 
tween Fairport, O., and Duluth. 
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there never was a big bulge yet which did not cause some | Ii is strange yet true that in the Majority of localities, 
of them t« to pieces. A bucket shop, pure and simple, | even where grain is the staple commodity, the life of trade 
is a dangerous thing, and it is safest when it is let wholly | andthe only output that will at all times fetch ready 
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A NEW ELEVATOR AT 
HURON. 


Arrangements have been completed for the 
a new public grain elevator in Port Huron, to 
pleted in time for bgp = of 1887. It will be 
in the Chicago & rand Trunk yards, south 
son, of the Grand Trunk, have been received | 
proving the project, and $100,000 capital has b 
scribed, of which five per cent. is already paid 

It is not the intention of the company 
elevator to enter into competition with the 
private elevators in the grain trade, but to pn 
lic elevator so that present grain dealers may 
their business, and also meet the u 
Grand Trunk system of Tailway. It will 
under the contro! of the Chicago & Grand 
way Company, and will be open to all on 
More grain storage room is already greatly 
point, and as it is evident that the future 
Port Huron is to be practically unlimi 


alone. The business of these brokerage houses has grown a é ; 
wonderfully. Few people have any idea of the amount | ons way are sadly neglected. The inhabitants directly 
of speculation which is carried on through them. Six | interested in the production and marketing of grain or- 
years ago there was only one in St. Paul; now there are | ganize and combine in affairs of co-operation and mutual 
seven. The business done in grain by these seven houses | insurance. agricultural fairs. unions to regulate cost and 
on the Chicago Board of Trade averages about 1,000,000 | control of labor, antithief and incendiary associations, 
bushels daily. It is a peculiar fact that nearly every one | etc., but the co-operative elevator company with safe 
in the Northwest is a bull When even the market is de_| and suitable storage house standing conveniently near to 
clining, operators in this section are content io let the | shipping points is seldom thought of. much less agitated 
wheat go at a small loss, and then they Keep out until | as it deserves. From year to year the grain producers, in 
they think bottom has been reached. Then they buy | keeping with good Citizenship, lend their aid to the im- 
heavily, and on a bulge the Northwest usually makes the | provement of roads and surroundings in various respects, 
biggest profits. As a rule speculators in St. Paul are con- | and look forward to the time when they will be able to 
tent with small profits and light losses. build special granaries, isolated and free from surround- 

In days gone by, however, there were some heavy op- | ings that increase peril by fire, danger of waste by vermin, 
erators in St. Paul. One prominent Citizen, who now | loss by theft and ruin by the elements, and the day when 
counts his wealth by hundreds of thousands. looks back | improved roads will enable them at any time or season of 
with glee to the time when he pulled out $150,000 in cold the year to haul their cereal products to market. While 
cash as his profits in a deal in Manitoba. He was not $0 | waiting for this time which is in the Majority of instances 
wealthy then, and this money laid the foundation of his yet to come. and a long way off, grainis stored in cattle 
present fortune. It was only three years ago when an-| barns wherein hay. sheaf-oats, corn, fodder and other 
other St. Paul merchant, whose name has been in evety- | combustible material is kept, and where matches and open 
bodys mouth for the past year, made $30,000 in one | lights are carelessly used, and Pipes are regularly smoked 
wheat deal. Of course there are some who still deal | while hands are feeding stock and doing other farm 
heavily, but they are few. They are solid business men chores. Or, perhaps, to escape the risks just enumerated 
whose faces are never seen in the bucket shops, but who | and save a haw] the grain is put in pens with floor, walls 
know every twist and turn of the market. The amount | and roof of straw, easy of access to the inroads of vermin, 
they lose or win is known oniy to themselves and their | destruction by storm or by the quickly-applied torch of 
broker, All the brokerage lususes have direct telegraphic | the prowling fire-bug who burns without season, or the 
communication with the New York Stock Exchange and | incendiary who fires for revenge. Oftentimes when the 
the Chicago Board of Trade. A few of them have their | financial condition, and ideas of the proper time to sell, 
own special wires, the other end of which is operated by | of the holder of grain so “stored” demand that they should 
the firm through which the local dealer does his business | dispose of their products, they are unable to haul on ac- 
in the great markets. Until May last the smallest lot : count of the weather, the bad condition of roads, or a 
which could be purchased on the Chicago Board was a busy season in some other branch that employs all their 
“fiver” —that is, five thousand bushels of wheat and one | time and that of their teams and help, and when all else 
hundred barrels of pork. Since then the amount has | is favorable it is frequently the case that in an unpropi- 
been reduced to one thousand bushels of wheat and fifty | tious condition of the market, sales can not be affected at 
barrels of pork. This was done in order to take the | the time except at considerable sacrifice, while alli the 
business from the open board and the bucket shops. The | time by a nominal outlay of each interested individual a 
smallest number of shares of stocks that can be purchased | co-operative levator company might be established and 
in the New York Exchange is fifty. Amancan buy or | a first-class grain elevator store house built when all the 
sell as heavily as he desires. The commission the broker | grain intended for market inight be safely stored Fight at 
charges is one-cighth of a cent a bushel for cither buying | the point of shipping facilities handy to market all the 
or selling. Formerly it was one-quarter of a cent. | year round. 

If aman wishes to buy 5,000 bushels of December | There is much grain damaged for milling and feeding 
wheat, he gives his broker an order for that amount, and | purposes by being stored while in improper conditon, and 
also $50 or $250. That is simply to guarantee the broker | frequently when in proper condition by being kept in air- 
against loss by a decline. Some brokers require 1 cent | tight receptacles or bulked in Places when it is not practi- 
margin for wheat, while others demand 5 cents. Stocks | cably possible to turn it over—when it becomes musty or 
are margined 5 or 10 per cent. of their value. Thus for | sour from heat. If it were stored in a properly-construct- 
$10 a man could control 1,000 bushels of wheat or $500 | ed elevator warehouse consisting of bins and compart- 
worth of stocks. Whenaman buys a future in wheat, | ments, it could at any time be cheaply turned over and 
that is wheat which is to be delivered during some month | aired by drawing and reelevating, or shifting from one 
in the future, he never expects to see the wheat. He | bin to another. = 
makes or loses the difference in the price at which he | But few millers who are called upon to handle in time 
bought and for which he sells. If the market declines so | all the grain products of a locality, have the facilities for 
that his margin is eaten up, the wheat is sold unless the taking care of it all, as the best methods of conducting 
holder puts up more margins. If wheat advances he can business demand or su ‘ 
hold on as long or close out as quickly as he chooses, and | of the year they are crowded beyond capacity, which 


facilities are provided for handling it. ie 
The new elevator will have a storage pee 
000 bushels, with room for extensions to dou 
this capacity. It will be able to load or ant 
from vessels 10,000 bushels an hour, or to 
hundred carsa day. It is to bea first-class b 
every respect, such as the growing grain trade 
Huron will soon require. 
The aggregate storage capacity of the ele 
built in Pdrt Huron is about 450,000 bushels, a 
vators at Sarnia can store 150,000 bushels. The 
vator will increase the storage capacity in Port 
nearly 1,000,000 bushels. Detroit, with 
built and im process of construction, has a stor 
pacity of 3,400,000 bushels. There is no good | 


of Detroit within the next ten years, and 
storage capacity and equal facilities for hat 
Huron Times. 


NORTHWESTERN GRAIN 


pts at ] 
were 1 253,000 bushels, about 125,000 bushels 
the week before, but still 80,000 bushels more t 
i The railroads 


farmers; the latter are selling quite 
storing as much as they did last year. } 
The bulk of the movement so far has been 
tirely from Northern and Western Dakota ; 
ta. Comparatively little wheat has come here | 
lines of railroads this year, as the 
Chicago and Milwaukee ie been more fay 
shippers than ever before, and a y : 
Southern Dakota and Minnesota hoe 
places. It is believed that the total receipts f 
will reach fully 35,000,000 of bushels at. 
alone. Stocks in store at Minneapolis du 
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probable that there will still be enough wheat in t 
try elevators to make handsome carrying charg 


will you find men with such positive opinions. They are | tive warehouse elevator in their midst, stock at all times 
either pronounced bulls or pronounced bears. Some have | might be trafficed at regular market prices, and the miller 
every “pointer” and “tip” that will influence the market | would have facilities equivalent to a private elevator, and 
at their tongue’s end, and they make more noise than 4 | a large milline-stock capital, and both farmer and miller 


contrary, when an accumulation occurs of | 
dred thousand bushels, short sales are m 

go against it, so that the millers keep even 
time. This is in marked contrast to 

winter, when they loaded up early in 
eight or nine million bushels and carried 
spring, with a heavy loss.—Pioneer Press, 


These fellows can convince 4 susceptible person that 
wheat is going up or down ten cents in as many days. It) While their grain might be stored in 
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a {ress df omment. 


WORK OF THE BUCKET SHOPS, 


continued low price of wheat and corn is the bucket- 
— shop pone which has become a curse to the entire 

country. he trading of a bucket shop is decidedly dif- 
t from that on ‘Change in at least one important par- 
that the bucket-shop proprietor is always in- 
in freezing out his patrons, or at least the ma- 
‘of them. If the majority buy, as they are pretty 
to do, the bucket-shop can go into the market on 
other side and sell enough to depress the market. Of 
we are speaking now of the more pretentious of 
establishments. Naturally the outside public are 
ls,” and their buying on ’Change ought to advance 
price of wheat; but their patronage of the bucket 
reates a bear movement among the whole bucket- 
fraternity.— Zz. 


NORM. REAM ON NORM, REAM, 


ee is now so low, the holders are discouraged, and the 
wers are getting so small a return that the man who 
wn the market makes himself almost universally 
sive. But the facts are that farmers and everybody 
in this country must adapt themselves to a low range 
es for wheat. It is grown everywhere, and it is a 
ateral for cash everywhere, and on short notice. It is 
ent in this respect from cattle, and very different 
crops of fruit or vegetables. . For this very reason 
ers are willing to grow it on narrower margins. The 
farmer raises wheat first. This is so all over the 
and these reasons are as good in India as they are 
Wheat will always be sold near to the producing 
—the producing price, too, where the wheat is easiest 
most cheaply raised. There is no change in my views 
yw expressed that wheat is to continue cheap. I am 
zd 


THE WHEAT BELT. 

ny sections have claimed the honor of the wheat belt, 
t forth reasons to sustain the proposition, but the 
year demonstrates clearly that north Dakota is the 
belt of the United States. The test has been severe, 
| the drought was such as to almost discourage the far- 
but since the threshing has commenced there has 
a change, and one which is shown by the better feel- 
‘existing throughout the entire section. It has been 
ropitious season the wheat crop of north Dakota, and es- 
ly the Red River Valley, will average better than the 
in the United States. And the wheat thus raised is 


sine the highest price in the market. Since the fact 
n demonstrated that our wheat crops are a success, 
ithstanding the extremely dry weather, the people of 
Hast looking for new homes will turn their attention 
way.—Grand Forks Herald. 


REDUOING ELEVATOR CHARGES. 
particular agitation of the matter at the present 


2, and is not to be frowned down, however distasteful 


in in our midst for so many years. This is an era 
ee aes in food, books, newspapers, clothing, trans- 
; ion, and in the cost of other personal service than that 
ol ed in the things mentioned. It is an age when no one 
msist on high prices for what he has to sell, unless he 
patent on the article, and in that case he cannot al- 
find customers. But the patent of monopoly on the 
vator business has expired with the introduction of the 
sof track transfer, and prices will have to come 
as they have on sewing-machines and agricultural 
nts. The sooner the parties most deeply interested 

s and accept the inevitable the less will be the actual 


easily will the business public prepare to increase its 
‘e under the new conditions.—Chicago Tribune. 


FRANCE INCREASING WHEAT DUTIES. 
surprising to note how the financial straits of one 


on of another. Thus, just at present the industrial 
ncial condition of the United States is seriously 
ned by a proposal now being entertained by the 
1 Government to further raise the duty on foreign 
from 3 to 5 francs per quintal of 2cwt. The fact is 
ch Government is absolutely in need of additional 
in order, if possible, to stop the yearly occurring 
ormous deficit, as between revenue and expendi- 
Indeed, the cabinet is virtually at its wits’ end in 
) discover some new and profitable source of taxa- 
The latest proposition was an income tax, but this 
been postponed until 1888, as it threatened a se- 
lefection in the present Chamber. So that the pro- 


y President Grevy and Premier De Freycinet, who 
fan earnest desire to assist French agriculture to 
own against foreign competition. 

rs ago the French import tax on wheat was 
om 60 centimes to 3 francs per quintal. This has 
ports to steadily decrease. Those for the first 
of 1886 have been less than one-third of those 
ponding period of 1879. Meanwhile the dif- 


One of the causes that has undoubtedly contributed to | 


“T do not want to flgure as a bear on wheat because the | 


monstrated beyond every doubt that with the most un- | 


the best quality, making the most and best flour and | 


here or elsewhere, is simply a prelude to the inevit- | 


ry be to the parties who have profited by the storage | 


‘y will more or less affect the industrial and financial | 


tax on wheat now comes to the front, being sup- | 


ference in the prices of wheat as between London and 
Paris have increased from 1 franc, 57 centimes to 34 or 4 
francs, thus proving that the theory that prices fall under 
protection is a fallacy. 

Now that France has wholly prohibited our pork, and is 
steadily moving toward the prohibition of our breadstuffs, 
what market have our extreme tariff men to offer us, 
either at home or abroad, in place of that now being lost 
through the application of their principles?—EZz. 


CHARGES OUGHT TO COME DOWN. 


The truth is elevator charges ought to come down with 
reductions in other branches of business. Elevator own- 
ers ought not to be superior to times and occasions. They 
have made large profits, and can better afford reductions 
than most business men. Persons who are well posted 
believe that every elevator in Chicago has paid for itself 
twice over, with big interest on the investment besides. 
This is not said in complaint of the elevator men, but to 
show that it would be no hardship for them to now suffer 
a reduction in their dividends. Some of the gentlemen 


| interviewed seem to think that the elevators are built 


principally for the benefit of speculators. This does not 
agree with the public idea. There are many respectable 
gentlemen classed among speculators, but if the elevators’ 
charges were to come out of them without injury to other 
Chicago business Toe INTER OCEAN would not havea 
word to say. But such is not the case. The charges we 
refer to are a tax on the general grain trade. They are 
like so much toll extracted during passage to the seaboard, 
and increase by that much the expense of the farmer in 
getting his grain to market.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


BOARD MEN’S BALANCES AT BANK. 
Big cash balances are often controlled by people whom 


| one would not expeet to keep a great amount of ready 
| money on hand. Around the Board of Trade it is the gos- 


sip that one of the biggest balances is kept by a young fel- 
low who a couple of years ago was working in Armour’s 
office for $60 a month. He saved enough to get a mem- 
bership, and began trading in the 1,000-bushel-lot crowd. 


| He took the selling side and soon had enough to his credit 


| give to the Chicago men all they care to handle. 
| position is all right, judged from thestandpoint of selfish- 


to transfer his operations to the big pit. F. H. Hill, 
called familiarly “‘Effie’ in the pit is now the biggest 
scalper on the floor. He sells 1,000,000 bushels of wheat 
now as nonchalantly as he sold 1,000 bushels when he be- 
gan. The gossip in the pit is that he has made about 
$200,000, and that he keeps all of it in bank ready to be 
drawn at a moment’s notice. Leopold Bloom, on the other 
hand, isa man who does not believe in big balances. 
When he gets $10,000 together anywhere, whether at the 
Corn Exchange bank or in the hands of a broker, or any- 
body else, he gets the currency, buys property, and puts 
it into his wife’s name. Ten thousand is a sort of unit 
with him. Any sum under that can lie undisturbed, but 
be no sooner gets his hand on that sum, or any multiple 
of it—$20,000, $30,000, or $40,000—than he puts it safely 
away.—Chicago Mail. 


CHICAGO GRAIN STORAGE. 


Of course the elevators of Duluth and Minneapolis, 
where the cost of holding is much less than with us, are 
likely to be filled up first, but the overflow is expected to 
Their 


ness, and they do not claim to have gone into the business 
as philanthropists, however they may choose to act as in- 
dividuals outside that circle. When a regard for their 
own interests dictates a reduction they will make one, as 
at present some of them are offering a rebate of one-and- 
a-half cents per bushel to induce the removal of wheat 
that has been in store here for more than one year. Prob- 
ably the time is not far distant when it will be manifestly 


| to their interest to “‘come down,” and they may defer the 


concession so long as to be unable to recover lost ground. 


| They certainly were too slow for their own good in recog- 
| nizing the force of the situation in regard to the first terms 


of storage, and thereby lost the handling of fully one-half 


| of all the grain that arrives here, as receivers and shippers 
| made arrangements for transferring the property more 


involved in the change when it does come, and the | cheaply than it could be done through the elevator. 


The 
grain trade of Chicago may be expected to suffer some 
the coming winter by competition of the merchants of 
other eities which charge less than our warehouse tariff, 
but it is not probable that any relief will be afforded in 
the matter unless it come through action by the Legislat- 


| ure of the State of Illinois.—7x. 


ELEVATOR ROOM LEFT IN DULUTH. 


There is a good deal of inquiry just now as to the ele- 
vator room here, and whether Duluth is liable to be 
blocked with wheat or not, so soon as navigation closes. 
The general impression abroad and even among a good 
many Duluth grain men, is that long before Jan. 1, 1887, 
Duluth will be chuck full of wheat. A little inquiry 
convinces us that the elevators here have still consider- 
ably over a million bushels capacity, which will be aug- 
mented to 2,000,000 by the completion of the new ware- 
house now building by the Lake Superior system, while 
on the first of December the West Superior elevator will 
add 1,700,000 to this capacity, and the “Q” annex, with 
50,000, will be ready later. Elevator *““B” and its consort 
have about 800,000 bushels capacity left, and there is still 
considerable room left in “‘A,” ““D,” “‘E” and “Q,” 
though ‘‘E” is temporarily disabled by an accident to ma- 
chinery. This will be repaired at once, however. The 
capacity left may be put at 4,500,000 bushels, in round 
numbers, counting the new elevators. The shipments for 
this month will be very large and probably nearly two 
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million bushels will go out before the close of navigation, 
so Duluth can handle nearly 6,000,000 bushels more before 
she is blocked. This isas much as we can reasonably 
look for before spring. Reports show that the great bulk 
of the crop from the Red River Valley, from which we 
draw most of our receipts, is already marketed. In- 
spector Shely reports about 700 cars on track here await- 
ing elevation. The inspectors did not work yesterday, 
giving elevators a’ chance to catch up.—Duluth Daily 
Trade, Nov. 8. 


EUROPEAN WHEAT INTERESTS. 


It is a somewhat sorry commentary on the agricultural 
interests of such countries as England, France and 
Germany, where these people confess their inability to 
compete at their own doors with the products of Ameri- 
can and other foreign soil. Germany has now in force a 
heavy duty on imported grain, and imposes a protective 
tax on other products which were being freely shipped 
from the United States. France has, since March, 1885, 
imposed a duty on imported wheat of 3 francs per quintal 
of 2203 pounds, equivalent to 25 cents per cental. This, 
with the freight, computing it from California to French 
ports, which asa minimum figure may be placed at 25 
cents per cental, and is more frequently 30 cents and up- 
wards, affords the farmers of France 50 to 60 cents and 
more per cental for their wheat than can be obtained for 
California wheat when sold for French ports. Although 
this has restricted exports to France, it has not stopped 
them entirely. _ During the present season, owing to a 
shortage in the French crop and a reduction of reserves 
to abnormally low figures, the wheat export trade to 
France has been revived to much its former proportions, 
despite the discouraging duty. Not content with the pres- 
ent protection, French agriculturists and their representa- 
tives in the government are urging an increase of duties. 
A commission appointed to consider the question has de- 
cided to recommend a fixed duty of 5 francs per quintal 
on wheat, being nearly double the present tax, and it is 
said will insist on this measure taking precedence of all 
other questions to be submitted to the law-makers of 
France. This increased duty will be equivalent to 43 
cents per cental, or a protection of about 75 cents per 
cental in duty and freight against the farmers of the 
Pacific Coast, and a correspondingly high figure against 
the wheat-growers of other exporting sections. That 
action will be taken this year on the proposed increased 
duty is not likely, but its serious consideration by the 
French government is proof positive that our farmers en- 
joy extraordinary advantages over those on European soii. 
—San Francisco Grocer. 


TRADING IN PRIVILEGES. 

A law against dealing in privileges in produce was 
placed on the list of Illinois statutes many years ago and 
has never been repealed. Some members of our Board of 
Trade have recently discovered that it is in existence and 
appear to be anxious that the law be observed. They 
have prepared a document for signatures asking that the 
board declare it a commercial offense to deal in these priv- 


} ileges and provide a penalty heavy enough to actas a 


preventive to such trading by its members. It is thought 
that a sufficient number have seen the evil effects of the 
thing as at present conducted to enable the reformers to 
roll up a working majority in favor of the new rule. 
There can be no question that the privilege business is a 
nuisance, as well as a breach of state law. It is nota 
whit better than the methods of the bucket shop in its 
character, being the shceerest kind of gambling, and its 
effect on the general business of the board is very far 
from salutary. It not infrequently controls the entire 
course of the markets for wheat and corn, and by this 
means places outsiders at a disadvantage, the existence of 
which they have not been slow to learn. The thing is 
simply a species of gigantic bookmaking, as it would be 
called on the English turf, in which a few men rake in a 
great number of dollars each evening in payment for the 
privilege of insisting that they shall buy or seil the next 
day at a stipulated price. If the market does not move 
in favor of the man who has bought the privilege, he 
loses the money paid for it. If it goes in his favor, he is 
then at the mercy of the bookmaker, who can repudiate 
or not, as he pleases, because the whole transaction is 
illegal in the eye of the board as well as under the state 
enactment against it, and it lacks even the code of honor 
which compels payment of losses incurred on the British 
turf. But the board in its corporate capacity has hitherto 
winked at the enormity; as the list of operators includes 
some of its biggest men. Of course while it does so the 
board can not consistently take ground against the equally 
pernicious methods of the bucket shop style of trading. 
The business practices of the board need purification. 
They now contain very far too much of the gambling 
element for the good of the institution itself or of the 
world outside. The board still handles, through com- 
paratively few of its members, a large part of the produce 
business of the West, but this has been partially neglected 
asa whole, and the interests of the receiving and shipping 
departments sometimes made subordinate to those of the 
mere speculative branch of the deal. The former did not 
suffer so much until the latter was seized upon mercilessly 
by a set of men who proceeded on the theory that the 
carrying charges are their legitimate prey, and that any- 
thing standing in the way of that bas no right which they 
are bound to respect. The prosecution of their policy 
has enriched themselves, but has made all the rest poor, 
and come near leaving the board as a whole to be stranded 
on the shore of neglect by the rest of the world, es- 
pecially as that policy has furnished a very cogent argu- 
ment in favor of bucket shop trading by those who are 
speculatively inclined. The situation has become so bad 
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that there is now an urgent demand for reform. Whether 
or not such reform as is demanded would result in bring- 
ing back the lost patronage and prestige is difficult to say. 
But it is well worth trying for, as without a radical im- 
provement there will soon be room for the word 
“Tchabod” among the frescoes of the Board of Trade hall 
in this city —Chicago Tribune. 


BUCKET-SHOP BUSINESS. 

A great many members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
are again agitating the proposal to stop the furnishing of 
quotations to the bucket-shops. The reason for doing so 
lies in the fact that business with the agitators is reduced 
to a very small volume, and they believe that the loss of 
custom is in very large part due to the increase in patron- 
age of the bucket-shops. These institutions are now said 
to number about 800, and every one of this immense list 
of establishments ‘‘trades” on the reports of prices on the 
Chicago Board, which are distributed all over the country 
every few seconds by the telegraph companies. 

It certainly seems a little singular that the Board should 
be compelled to furnish with unfailing regularity the ma- 
terial on which these parasites feed, and find itself power- 
less in the case except by cutting off the quotations alto- 
gether. But it is conceded to have resolved itself to this, 
and the question now arises if the Board can afford to take 
such a radical medicine at the risk of finding the remedy 
worse than the disease. Of course it is known that the 
very existence of the Board as a trading organization de- 
pends upon the outside world, which is not likely to send 
many orders to buy or sell unless kept fully informed as 
to the current changes in the market. This furnishes the 
reason for the existence of a large corps of reporters and 
messengers on the floor engaged in watching and recording 
the fluctuations of the markets. The figures are sent out 
to the several Boards of Trade in the other cities of this 
country and Europe, and are also distributed fo the bucket- 
shops. The attempt to prevent the latter has hitherto been 
a failure, and it now only remains to try the heroic rem- 
edy or calmly submit to the infliction with the full knowl- 
edge that it is slowly and surely sapping the vitals of the 
produce trade of this city. 

There can be no doubt that the bucket-shop business is 
to a large extent responsible for the dullness of trade in 
legitimate produce circles, and in no small degree for the 
extreme depression in prices which seems to have settled 
down like a funeral pall upon everything that is raised on 
the farm. It really takes away the buying support from 
the markets, and leaves the bear interest predominant, as 
it is well known that nearly all the patronage of those in- 
stitutions comes from the buying side. The suppression of 
the bucket-shop system of ‘“‘trading” would not only put 
an end to a vast amount of gambling by poor men who 
can ill afford to lose, but it would probably result in bet- 
ter prices for what the farmer has to sell.—T7ribune. 


LONDON GRAIN CONTRACTS AND 
THE AMERICAN SHIPPERS. 


For many years (says the New York Star) it has been 
the custom of the American grain trade to submit to rules 
regulating their sales to Europe as prescribed and drawn 
up by the London Corn Trade Association. It is only 
natural to suppose that under such circumstances this As- 
sociation, acting purely in the interests of buyers, would 


take good care to protect the latter, leaving all responsi- | 


bility, implied or not implied, upon the shoulders of the 
American shipper. 

There are in vogue two special contracts, so-called: 1. 
The American contract. 2. The rye term contract. The 
first-named contract in its printed rules provides, among 


the general conditions for business, which in the main are | 


fair enough, the following special rules upon which the 
trade is supposed to be made: 

1. Shipment to be of fairaverage quality of the season’s 

shipment at the time and place of shipment. 
2. Shipment to be in good condition. To guard against 
any misinterpretation of the aforenamed clauses, it is fur- 
ther stipulated that should the grain arrive out of condi- 
tion, due allowance shall be made for the time of year in 
which shipment took place, against shippers for 3d. per 
quarter on cargoes of maize or oats, and we venture to as- 
sert here that no man in the worldis able to determine the 
deterioration of a cargo of either wheat, maize, or oats to 
the amount of only 3d. per quarter, which is equivalent to 
sc. to 2c. per bushel. Furthermore, it must be pointed 
out that London arbitrations are held upon a very queer 
principle. The arbitrators elected by buyer and _ seller do 
not act as unbiased judges, but they are simply instructed 
by each party as to the points to be raised, and to be de- 
fended, and the umpire alone before whom the two arbi- 
trators argue their case gives his decision in the matter. 

Again, London arbitrators assume to be able to say 
whether a cargo shipped from America has been of the 
quality of ‘‘fair average of the season’s shipments at the 
time and place of shipment.” But how do they arrive at 
such decision? Not by having samples drawn and _for- 
warded from the port of shipment, but by taking the av- 
erage condition of the cargoes on arrival in Europe, which, 
by itself, conflicts with the terms of the American grain 
contract. Vessels may 
weather during the voyage, and consequently may bring 
their grain to port in a more or less deteriorated condition, 
and it should certainly not be right to judge from such ar- 
rivals of the fair average quality at the time and place of 
shipment. 

The decision of the arbitration committee, when con- 
firmed by the committee of appeals, is absolutely final, 
and no resource van be had to any court of justice for any 
reason whatever, and in order to upset the award of the 


experience different kinds of | 


| which is the germinating season for corn. 


arbitration through the appeal committee, four members 
out of five of the committee must agree upon a vote. Rye 
term contract varies from the American term contract, in 
so far that all damage to the cargo, occasioned by any 
causes, has to be paid for by the shippers, and the arbitra- 
tion committee of the London Corn Trade Association 
simply decides upon the amount of the award so to be paid 
by the shipper, against which award no appeal lies. 

The differences then between the two contracts are as 
follows: On American term contracts the shipper has to 
ship grain of fairaverage quality of the season’s shipments 
at the time and place of shipment, and he has to make 
shipment in good condition. These two clauses fulfilled, 
his liability absolutely ceases, and the buyer takes all risk 
of deterioration of quality, and also all risk of condition 
during the voyage. On rye term contracts all risk falls 
upon the shipper, and the grain has to be delivered at the 
port of destination in good condition, slight warmth, not 
injuring the grain, not to be objected to. 

American grain shippers have been accustomed to look 
upon London arbitration on American contracts as a very 
great hardship to them, and upon its decisions as unfair 
as they could possibly be made. There are several cases 
which could be named where London arbitrators seem 
simply to have decided upon the principle that the mar- 
ket, having gone against buyer, the seller should assist 
him in his loss, at least to the extent of the commission 
supposed to be made by the shipper at the time of sale. 
Decisions have been given, and the fact of the grain arriv- 
ing out of condition shall not be of itself sufficient proof 
of improper shipment; but the contract also provides that 
any disputes arising out of the aforenamed contract are 
to be settled by arbitrators in London, and from their de- 
cision the dissatisfied party has the gight of appeal to the 
committee on appeal, consisting of five members elacted 
for that purpose by the London Corn Trade Association, 
The arbitration fee is £5 5s., and the fee for appeal is £15 
5s., for members of the London Corn Trade Association, 
and £21 for non-members. 

Without going into further discussion on the merits of 
former decisions of the London Corn Trade Association, 
there have lately been given awards on American con- 
tracts, which are so much in contradiction of the rules as 
prescribed by the contract, and where such unfairness and 
bias have been shown by London arbitrators against 
American shippers, that it appears to be about time for 
American grain merchants to take the matter into their 
own hands and protest against the arbitrary and unjust 
awards, which are simply made to suit buyers’ fancy, and 
which have entirely done away with all the protection 
American shippers fondly imagined they had under the 
usual contract of the London Corn Trade Association. 


Several cargoes of maize have been sold on ‘American. 


terms” to Europe for shipment during April and May 
last, and as we know that winter-Shelled maize is never of 
such good keeping quality as summer-shelled, and as the 
maize crop of last year was altogether of not very good 
keeping quality, it is no wonder that the cargoes arrived 
in Europe in bad condition. 

Bearing in mind that on all purchases on American 
terms the buyer takes the risk of the condition on arrival, 
shippers naturally had no option but to ship as good a 
quality of corn as obtainable, without it being in thetr 
province to warn the buyer, who ought to have known the 
risk he took on corn shipments during April and May, 
On arrival of 
the cargoes mentioned, buyers claimed arbitration on the 
ground that the corn was not shipped in good condition. 


| The shippers did all in their power to secure such sworn 


evidence as proved the corn to have been of fair average 
quality at the time and place of shipment, and also that 
shipment was made in good condition, and according to 
the sworn evidence presented, no court of justice would 
have decided otherwise than in favor of the shippers, es- 
pecially as buyers could bring no proof whatever of their 
assertion that the shipment was not made in good condi- 
tion. London arbitrators, however, seeing that all the 
points buyers could possibly raise against the cargoes 
were controverted by the sworn evidence produced by 
shippers, simply refused all evidence in the matter, and 
instead of being fair-minded judges on the merits of the 
case, decided that they were experts who could say that in 
their judgment the cargoes were not shipped in good con- 
dition. Moreover, they established the principle that if 
the buyer contracts for cargoes on American term con- 
tracts (which were hitherto considered to leave all risk of 
shipment to the buyer), he only undertakes the risk on the 
cargoes to a certain amount, say of not more than 9d. per 
quarter, which is equivalent to about 24c. per bushel, and 
that if the cargoes arrived damaged beyond that amount, 
the additional damage must be borne by shippers. Such 
decisions naturally upset the whole principle and condi- 
tions of the American grain contract, and sellers, of 
course, took recourse to the committee of appeal, as pro- 
vided in the contract. Now this committee of appeal, as 
mentioned above, consists of five members appointed by 
the London Corn Trade Association, and here it would be 
in place to quote the words of a London grain merchant, 
himself interested as arbitrator in one of the cases men- 
tioned, to show the manner in which the committee of ap- 
peal is formed. He says: 


‘Your committee is appointed (mentioning five names). 
This is just the arrangement in black and white I told 
you would happen. You want to upset the award, and 
you require four or five todo so. So you get two men 
who have acted asumpires on the same question, and 
have officially given their opinion against a similar claim, 
This alone makes matters sure for buyers. . You have, 
besides, a dealer, on his own account—to make matters 


more safe—a factor, and one shipper out of the number, 
ust for decency. 


| utes,—Rambler, 


“Moral: Don’t sell an association contract form; and 
don’t agree to appeal clause. In simple arbitration we 
have the clause of appeal to a judge in chambers, instead 
of this farce.” 


From this it will be easily seen that the award above — 


mentioned, in which arbitrators decide by setting all evi-— 
dence, and also the rules of the contract, aside, has been 
sustained by the committee of appeals, and we do not 


think the whole procedure requires any further comment _ 


than the above, given by a London arbitrator himself, in 
which he calls the arbitration a farce, except the remark, 
by the way, that the rules of the American grain contract 
seem simply to be provided for the purpose of entrapping 
the unwary shippers. ‘ : 

It is more than strange that American grain shippers 
should not be able to determine upon a course which 
would secure them against being taken advantage of by 


their buyers, and we think our export trade has reached — 


such dimensions that for their own protection ship 
should combine, and show to the London Corn 


they will not any longer submit to such extortions as 
those mentioned above. 


WHO BUY OUR BREADSTUFFS ? 


A comparison of the exports of breadstuffs from the 
United States hee July, August and September, with 
the same months of last year, shows to what countries 
our shipments have increased or decreased. Of wheat the 
exports for these months were: oy 
THREE MONTHS ENDED, 


To Sept. 30, 86, Sept. 30,85. 

Bus. Bus. a 
Great Britain and Ireland.............. 13,644,995 7,842,169 
Germany itre- ee stoner ee ea nacre nine 158,25) 46,223 
BYan Celvraaeeuctenaeer hee ime aeleiepie cents 7,069, 166 199,803, 
Other countries in Europe............. 5,939,575 1,850,739. 
British. North 2AmMeri¢a). oie enc as rere = 1,679,364 1,060,727 

Central American States and British 

LOUGUEAS pete re canes eeteterteeetl ete None e 15,329 10,073 
Opler scoumtnies’teavtrnce sete elects 217,180 3,095 
DLotal ean. asec eer eam cere 28,723,861 10,512,829 


To every country there has been an increase, the largest 
being to France, which increased her purchases of our 
wheat from less than 200,000 bushels for the three months 
of last year to over 7,000,000 bushels for the same months 
of this year. The shipments to Great Britain during the 
same periods advanced from 7,342,169 bushels to 13,644,- 
995 bushels. The totals for the three months show an 
increase of over 18,000,000 bushels of wheat this year, or 
an average increase of 6,000,000 bushels a month. 

The exports of flour were: 

THREE MONTHS ENDED. 


To Sept. 30, ’86. Sept. 80,85. 
Bris. Bris. 

Great Britain and Ireland.............. 1,836,258 943,529 
Gienmain yeas reeetasu cle caer ie cesparterr tele 7,429 2,028 
Other countries in Europe...... eee 153,971 24,243 
British North America............+..-- 232,166 200,000 
MiGs a Cohiqrtios 65 Sings ctor nacdgnoASorac. 4,014 5,214 
Central American States and British ‘; 

Hon GUras stew ah nc eremaciee nme 29,063 26,040 
AGS: LIC a Erocin mano SUG NON HOE Ag 0 214,875 269,986 
DV ANS SORA Foon marPasOnCohoosan 148,191 127,994. 
United States of Columbia............. 17,117 12,067 
Other countries in 8, America......... 56,431 83,134 
Asianand \Oceanicajne ace aneeceacesreutls 119,668 84,220 
PATOL Kier Ono ay cundie on aoa WAAC) 5,208 3,529 
Other Counties sss.) c:acricl werent 6,154. 7,273 

Do talllsrs Devcteslew sls shales etcetera aerekereie 2,830,595 1,789,257 


In the three months ended Sept. 30, 1886, there wasan — 


increase in flour shipments of over 1,000,000 barrels, near- 
ly nine-tenths of this grain being in the exports to Great 


ritain, which is, of course, the leading buyer of Ameri- — 


can flour. 
Of corn the exports were: 
To * Bus. 
Great Britain and Ireland.............. 3,702,619 
(RELIES ce slats tare Semele eine ate 457,540, 
TICS Sais sits phon oad econ dGosucncdan ss 111,988 
Other countries in Europe..... ... 1,165,738 


British North America 


Central American States and British 


IS Ko OWE aobnGocopaecseenaanedss 2,619 
West Indies.s scate sencsecene oat Saree 141,969 
Nouth A mexican.) seemed salar sitet ees 14,795 
Other <coumimlesen sp citeci ite ieetteennts 2,658 
DRG, or scorn tomers SABO Fg 7,700,830 10,951,101 


The exports of corn for some months past have been — 


falling off as compared with last year, and durin, 
three months under review there was a decrease of 3, 
000 bushels, the decrease in shipments to Great Britai 
being 2,600,000 bushels.—Baltimore Journal of Oom 
merce. 


WHAT IT WILL COME TO. 


Grain Merchant—Excuse me, but are you busy 
morning, Derrick? : 
Mr. D.—Not particularly so. va 
G. M.—Well, would you have time to come with wm 
and give me figures on the cost of moving a bailey 
Mr. D.—Certainly. What kind of a building is it? 
G. M.—Itis awarehouse. You see, I want to raise a. 
little money, and warehouse receipts have peti: 
into such cena that I shall have to have the bu 
and its contents moved down to the bank for a few 
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M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO. SPENCER & CO, 


GRAINCOMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


SzrTIPritTc 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Tie OfeNe Pes lke 
McKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


J. M. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD. 


J. H. GIRVIN. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. : 
REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti 
more; JONES & STINCHFIELD and C. W. REQUA & CO. 
Chicago. 


ALEX. G. TYNG & SON, 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 


GRAIN SHIPPING AND COMMISSION. 


OATS A SPECIALTY. 


Refer to Frrst NaTionAL Bank of Peoria, and to the 
GRAIN TRADE generally. 


(HANDLER? BROYN(O. 
LOMMIS S1LIN. 


VATES, EGRAPH RE 
CHICAGO “PANE ELE WE, at WAUKEE 


WARREN R. BuckLEY. Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY. PURSLEY & CO. 


CommissionMerchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
piet B attonal Bank of Peoria, Ill. t GRAIN, HAY 
ommercial Nat’l Bank of Peoria, Til. 
And Mercantile Agencies. ; SEEDS, 


8" Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. | 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


K. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain Flour, Feed and Seed, 
130 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances Made. Correspondence Solicited. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, 
GRAIN DEALER 


AND——— 


Commission Merchant. 


40 West FourTH STREET, 
OINOINDNATI, O. 


DEALERS and MILLERS are requested to mail Samples and 
quote Prices f. 0. b. cars. LIBERAL ADVANCES made. Corre- 
| spondence Solicited. 


STAIR LSE eb Lses.- 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, witn their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fied in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


DAKOTA WHEAT 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Ko} 0 
re F. W. McKINNEY, De 

° s 
m | Grain, Loans and Land, |*s 

« im 

= Bismarck, Dakota. OF 
6 Milling orders for car lots of choicest hard wheat | 2 rs 
P= Promptly Filled. as 


DAHROTA WHEAT 


Land for sale. 


J. M. Smrra. J. A. Dewey. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OnrvER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


Grain Commission Merchants 
Room 4, Williamson Block, 
DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


H. D. WATERS. C. H. MODISETTE, 


ARTHUR, WATERS & CO. 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Orders for Cargoes promptly 
and carefully filled. Special attention given to the handling of 
FLAX SEED and BARLEY. Correspondence Solicited. 


ARTHUR & WATERS, Butlalo, N. VY. 


AVOID MISTAKES. 


The Fairbanks Scales make no mistakes; and when 
furnished with DeMuth’s Patent Oheck Beam the 
weighman can make no mistakes. If it is important 
to have correct Scales, it is just as important to have a 
correct record of the weights. Unless you know your 


_ weighman has made no mistake you do not know that 


your weights are correct. 

At the point in transportation of grain where the 
Weight is made final, there should be preserved some 
evidence that the weighing was carefully and correctly 
done. A weighman’s memory, or habit, or certificate, is 
not evidence. With the ordinary beam no one knows or 


can show evidence that the figures were correctly re- 
‘corded; with the Check Beam the evidemce on 
_ this point is indisputable. 


Consignments of grain are usually subject to weight at destina- 
tion, but if you can show good evidence that you have made no mis- 


a, and the receiver can not show 28 good evidence, there is no 
y B 


necessity for your standing any considerable loss. 
In buying your Scales remember to order the Check 


Beam. Manufactured by 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


for Sale. 


STEAM ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 


Capacity, 10,000 bushels. Good grain and coal trade 
established. Located in Denison, county seat of Craw- 
ford county, Iowa. Wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, and 
flax are abundant and of finest quality. Received and 
shipped in August two cars daily. If sol. soon it will 
go ata bargain, Call on or address 


R. Herre Finer, Denison, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


My grain elevator (Chase plan) of 50,000 bushels’ bin 
capacity. In connection with the same two fast-running 
chop mills (seventy bushels an hour) and a large ware- 
house with rear track connection with the P., Ft. W. & 
C. R. R. This is a splendid opening for a live man with 
sufficient means. Large trade fully established. Only 
elevator and chop mills in the city, having a population 
of 100,000. Poor health isthe reason for selling. Lib- 
eral terms. Address 

Joun P. Dran, Lock Box 25, Allegheny, Pa. 


WANTED. 
A young man (25) who has had seven years’ experience 
in an elevator of 1,500,000 bushels’ capacity as weigh- 
man, and can furnish best references, desires a situation. 


Address 
Enrreetic, Lock Box 63, Baltimore, Md. 


SECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS. 

One Lane & Bodley 50-borse power engine and 60- 
horse power boiler; one portable Economizer 15-horse 
power engine and boiler; one Bookwalter 6-horse power 
upright engine and boiler. These engines are all in 
good order and repair, and have been replaced with 
engines of our own make. They will be sold cheap. 
Call on or address 

Fremont Founpry AND Macuine Co., Fremont, Neb 


THE BEST BARGAIN OF ALL. 


A nearly new 50,000-bushel steam elevator, situated in 
the celebrated No. 1 hard wheat belt of the Red River 
Valley in Dakota, for sale on the most liberal terms. 
Was built by a syndicate of capitalists to enhance the 
value of adjoining property, but have too much otber 
business to give the elevator proper attention. For 
terms and price, address 

Gro. M. Furman, Grand Forks, Dak. 
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WM. EE. BENT, 
Architect & Grain Elevator Builder? Contractor 
417 OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap 


plication. Correspondence Solicited, 
LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


WLABLFrsciLc Sze oF 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, = 


DSSS Ses FO 


_BLEVATORS ‘MILLS, ETC. 


=, and Weer wares 


nati xf 5 aaa = Easincs, I = 


LENNOX “MACHINE CoO., 


WARSRALLTOWN 10 A- 
aonttTew 


IRON ROOFING COMPANY 


New Lisbon. - Ohis. 
—Seie es aut F: niece Deve 
BOLTOWS PATENT j20% ROOFING. 
cel MPED EDGE and CORRUGAT- 
= ROOFING 2nd CEILING 
= ee 


pe | 


E 
4 
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Te 0 zal ent Grain Shoveling Machine 


a? er bagasse eek, es 


as. Eleven Posvie Machines awe been 5 iz 
on in — Selend Elevater ~A”~ Chicage. simese 152. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo. Hi. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
=SEVD POR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


THE DEANE STEAM PUMP CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia, 
St. Louis. 


os 


STEAM AND POWER 


PUMPING 


MACHINERY 


Por AD Dut 


is 


prartira ox ewe 


— 


Sand Sor mew Disease? Caciarse Ban 


THE STEVENS 


BUFFALO = 
PORTABLE oot = 


STANDARD 


oUF ZOSCALES 


AT THE wales Lee eee ¥e 7 


Genuine Frenck 


"BUR STONES © 


OB THE 


AWERIC in ELEVATO R ND CRAIN TRABE. 


i re aratn ier 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO.. Gen. Agis, 48 & 50 Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| ENCINES and BOILERS 


Por Tew ns. Citics. Suburban 
) fer Railread= 


Dpastecpisies= WORX! 


No Grain. 

a = = i= s = a = 
= SS eee <a=> S$.w3= 3s 
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B_ B SICODEMUS, Treasmeer_ 
BLES SDzZ zit, Secretary. cHas BE. GODPREY, a 


Fre Foundry and Machine Go, 


FREDXVIONT, NEBRASKA, 


——2353 Sse 


OF ALL Sizzs. 


Boots = 
sore ELEVA’ 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, nea, Seales, Belting, Elevator Buckets,&e. 


baxe en of Goseres ars. Stem Brass Gooiis, Pipe and ae 
Regairime. 


haftine Palley« Gearing, Bexes and Hangers especisily adapt 
STOR AND — MACHINERY. Purnizhed upon 


We sss es on a 


TURBINE WINDMILL 


CALIFPORNIA’S PAVORITE! 


FOR RUNNING ELEVATORS AND CRINDINC CRAIN. 


Residences and Country Homes. Water aa 
and Steck Parpese-. [2 GEARED NHILLA 2 Speciality. 3 
Swink Ges 


OF Sere argon a mise wei E 


A.H SOUTHWICK, F atentee. - - 604 E. Locust St, - - DES MOINES. IOWA © 


~ Elevator = Mill Supplies: 


Lezther , Cotten, Rubber 


BELTING 


€= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irems, Ete. 
pe Pres Close, end QualSy the Be, wl 


00 PEE ANNUM 


_ MITCHELL BROS. CO.. { HICAEGO 


pth! 


“i wwe | neanguaaters, \ : 
H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St, CHICAGO. 


= THE CASE MFG. CO. Coane 


Seamless 
STEEL 


BUCKETS \ : 
Secure Catalogue for 1886 
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Bowrsher’s Combination Mill 


——===CRUSHER, GRINDER AND ELEVATOR.==— 
Great Capacity! Moderate Power! Perfect Work! CLEANLY ! CONVENIENT | PRACTICAL | CHEAP ! 
— | STRONCLY BUILT. |— —| COMPLETE: |— 


PARTS : INTERCHANGEABLE. GRINDS : COOL. THE MILL TO MAKH MONEY WITH. 
FEEDS : REGULAR. N. P. BOWSHER, 


WHEN CHANGING FROM MANUFACTURER, 
Crushing to Grinding. 


pee SSS SSS SOUTH BRAND, ma INDIANA. 


SESrTraAR FEED, AUTOMATIC: REGULAR 


AND 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPIONof the WORLD. =. 


. Everybody is astonished to see the work === 

— =z It it does. We challenge competition, for : 
general cleaning purposes. We can and § 

WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- ¢ 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 3 
make it fit for market, and notrunany wheat 2 

Sy over in the oats. No other Separator can § 
help running wheat over, where the suction # 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- § 
ration, which weclaim is not the correct prin- 
ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, doz 
the work. E 


: f RAILROAD Track SCALES. 
| 4 Before purchasing, send 


AM EL, —CREIN TRADE, (ene 


= SHOWING ANGLE siEvE” |for Price List of our Stand- 


D. T. WEED, | ?stecz:,; Lanark, Carroll Co., Il 
: BALING PRESSES ard Scales.—None better.— 


| Ces Break Pin to avoia | Fully Warranted.—All sizes 


—a_- = na 
Bales two to four JN®& 
tonsanhour. f b 
Loads 10to20 # img ®, f 
tons in Car. i 


——ADDRESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Flexible Grain Spout 


FOR TRIMMING CARS. 


reaks | nade. 
WVill Remove Scales | ? 


From any Boiler, and by its continued use keep them 
from Forming. 


Put up in 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 100 pound packages, and sold at 15 cents per pound. 


Address F.W. CLARKE, 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
sn W archouse Fanning Mills. 


—— Cat of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 
—CAPACITY— 


600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. 
—WE MAZES 


Seven Different Sizes 
Warehouses 
and Elevators. 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


WOM Wor aNnws 


The Motion Governor is something that has long 
een needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
orse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
orse is figh ing flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
= serves auniform and steady speed. 

Tt is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of the 
mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 

Cone puileys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee this 
Governor as good as represented and we will sllow pur- 
chasers ten daysto test it, with the privilege of re- 
turning if not equal to the guarantee. With this Spout you can load a car without 


Send for Catalogue to shoveling, and it is the best Spout for general use 
in the market. Will work well in any kind of an 


Ee S. BEEBE, RACINE, WIS. Elevator, and is designed expressly for loading 


where there is but little fall from bia. 


"II ‘BL09g ‘109435 SWepY YINOS GIzZ 


OO) ¥% YHAANGNVS H 


f 
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Sse 


Established Incorporated 


1868. 


PERFORATED METALS. 


For Use fer 
< All Kinds 
Mills, ‘ 
Elevators ake 
ae Cleaning 
; MANUFADTORERS OF Machin- 
sak PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KIND 
Houses. —> CHICAGO, ILL. <— oes 


Cireulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
"4 Kast Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 


also put in new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. 


{a8~ Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set- 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


M. F.SEELEY. J.S SEELEY. 


E. E. Hanks. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


1879. |THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 


SEELEY, SON & C0. 


EFREMONT, NEB.. 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the bead for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


AND ESTIMATES. | 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc.” 

We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper. k 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(@S With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Best Grades 


Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


Especially Adapted for 


Elevator and Mill Use. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 


Price lists, discounts and samples furn- 
ished upon application. 


OFFICE and WORKS: 


TRENTON, New Jersey, 


i OF 


“THE WORLD 


GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
Nocorn can pass through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 


R.M McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 1888, Third St., 
La Fayette, Ind. 
—-Also Manufacturers of 


McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 


———__. 


TTT 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 


Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting. 


Pulleys, peas See an 


Warehouse Machinery 


+ TRON + 


SIDING, CEILING, | 
ARCHE S42 LATH. 
CINCINNAT; 


CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI. O. HY 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. | 


Ny | 


CHAS. E. BILLIN, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Selling Agent. 
a) ee EO 


CHICACO CAR MOVE 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handie, 15 Ibs. 


Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. : 
PRICE, Single Movers, $6.00. Per pair, $10.00. 


Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
122 West Madison St. Chicago, M11. 


of every description. 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1854. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 


A Boiler Insurance Company has published the 
following and sent it far and near with the appa- 


rent intention of causing the public to believe that. 


a BABCOCK & WILCOX BOILER has exploded: 
A LOSs PAID ON A BABCOCK & WILCOX 
BOILER, WHICH Is CLAIMED TO 

BE NON-EXPLOSIVE AND | 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
OFFICE OF BROOKLYN SUGAR REFINING Co., 
Brook.yn, N. Y., October 20, 1886. 

American Steam Boiler Insurance Company. 

Gents: We desire to express to you our gratifi- 
cation and our thanks for the prompt manner in 
which the recent loss was adjusted upon one of 
our Babcock & Wilcox boilers, having received 
within two hours after rendering proof of loss to 
you the full amount of our demand for the damage 
to our boiler, and also the payment of the claim of 
Patrick Stapleton, one of our workmen, who was 
scalded by the escaping steam. 


Yours truly, 
PROeu SUGAR’ REFINING COMPANY. 


. A, STURSBERG, Secretary. 

It seems to be a settled policy of all Boiler In- 
surance Companies to discourage the use of Safety 
Boilers, as the fear of explosion is the greatest in- 
ducement to take out policies. But the apparent 
reason of publishing and sending the above notice 
with the following words in large type: ‘‘A Loss 
paid on a Babcoek & Wilcox Boiler, which is 
claimed to be non-explosive and absolutely safe,” 
is evidently grudge or spite, accounted for mainly 
from the fact that at one time they endeavored to 
have the BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. treat with 
them for a general line of insurance on allof their 
manufactures, which was decl ned by this Com- 
pany on the ground that they had no confidence 
either in the stability of the company or the hon- 
esty of its management. The departure of the 
treasurer of said Insurance Company soon there- 
after for Canada, where he has since, as far as 
known, remained, shows that the opinion of the 
BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. was not without foun- 
dation. . 

The following letter shows the actual facts in 
the case referred to: 


OFFICE OF BROOKLYN SUGAR REFINING Co., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1886. 

Messrs. The Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York. 

GENTLEMEN: Inreply to yours of 29th inst., 
would say that we sincerely regret that our letter 
of 20th inst. tothe American Steam Boiler Insur- 
ance Company should in any way reflect upon the 
quality of your boilers, as we certainly did not in- 
tend to convey any such impression. Our high 
opinion of your boilers we believe to have demon- 
strated thoroughly by the repeated orders that we 
have given you since 1876. 

The unfortunate accident referred to was caused 
by the negligence of our man in charge of the 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Plans, Specifications 


boilers, who was consequently, alter proper inves- — 


tigation, promptly discharged for allowing the 
water to get low. This caused several tubes to be 
badly burned and ruptured, which was the only 
damage done to property. 


The iujury done 10 Patrick Stapleton by the es- — 
caping steam was fortunately so slight thathe was 


enabled to return to work on the second day fol- 


lowing the accident. 
We shudder to contemplate what the result 


would have been had we had in use any other style 4 


of boiler. Yours truly, 
BROOKLYN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
JOHN A. STURSBERG, Secretary. mF: 


Twenty years’ use and upwards of 300,000 horse- 
power sold, without a single explosion, demon- 


strate that these boilers are all that is claimed for 


them, 


For a SAFE, ECONOMICAL and 
DURABLE BOILER which REQUIRES 


NO INSURANCE AGAINST EXPLO- © 


SION, purchase of 


The Babeock & Wileor Company, 


30 Cortlandt St., New York. — 


107 Hope St., Glasgow. 
3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, | New Yor, Noy. 1, 1886. : 


Portable Mill Manufactory, 


ESTABLISHED 1{85!. 
21 SIS4ES AND STYUES 


——— OF PORTABLE 


> ENCH BURR MILLS —) 
a F R 5 y Deas _ We manufacture a complete line of 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Wemaxs “FE= wiehest Awards ares Cleaners, Scourers: Brush Machines 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or- 
leans Fairs and Ex positions. 


WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 


30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54inch 


STONES 7 


COMPLETE _OUTFIT 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


CRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


NORDYRE & MARMON CD., Indianarelis, la. 


BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


FOR CRAIN OF ALL KINDS 


Cotton Seed, Flax and Grass Seeds, Glucose Refuse, Brewers’ Grains, Starch 
Glue, Fruit, or any Material requiring to be Dried Artificially. 


i Unequaled for Rapidity and Thoroughness. The Best, Most Rapid and Satisfactory Dryer extant! GRAIN 
DEIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low temperature insuring evenness 
and uniformity. Besides-drying evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine removes any slight odor from 
Sweat or heat, and puts the grain in condition to grade. ‘[he air used has all the various degrees oflow tempera- 
ture necessary, there is mo Parch, Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. 
Weevil and Midge exterminated. Grain brought to Grade at trifling cost. It is beyond question the 
Champion Grain Dryer. {2 This Dryer is in successful operation in the West, and produces its own 
best evidence that it does easily all that is here claimed, to the entire satisfaction of its patrons. ALL MA- | 
C ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST FIRE. Information furnished promptly upon application. 


J.C. BATES. 


We guarantez every inachine to give entire sat- 
isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
ew 
culars; it will pay you. 


M. DEAI c& CO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


“CAMARET” 


GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES. 


EVERY SHEET STAMPED WITH BRAND 
AND THICKNESS. 


Following Sizes: 


A maker’s brand, Controlled by us to the extent that we represent the 
manufacturers in the United States. We are thus enabled to keep up tue stand- 
ard quality of this brand, the makers being under contract with us to do so. 


We guarantee the material of the “CAMARET™” to be the best Martin-Sie 
mens Steel (exactly the same material as the “ Gilbertsoa’s Old Method,”) whil 
many of the cheaper plates offered in competition with the “CAMARET.” are 
made of Bessemer Steel, which can be bought at a less price, hence is of inferior 
quality. 


The following is our spec fic guarantee of all the plates purcl 
“CAMARET.” 

1. Thatthe coating. though not qui 
same quality, ie evenly distributed and he 
2. That they will stand any strain encountered in wor! 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73 Calumet Building Cie ee eae Le 
585. 189 La Salle St., CHICACO, ILL. |B ncaicacasess = SC 


4. That each box contains 112 sheeta of uniform g 
with brand and gauge. 

5. That every box of “CAMARET™” Roofing Plates is secure 
vent the boxes breaking in transit. 


We take the entire product of the Millin this Brand of Roofing Plate: and 
the Works are under Contract with ux ‘to keep up the Quality of 
Goods as Guaranteed by us, and agree not to furnish the “CAMARET” Roofing 
Plate to anyone else, eitherunder this Brand or a Private Brand. | 


Merchant & Co., 


525 ARCH ST.. 90 Beekman St.. 184 Kinzie St.. 
PHILADELPHIA. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 


Howe's Challenge Sample Envelope 


is Absolutely Secure | 


WHEN CLOSED 


1 From BECOMING OPENED 


Ha 
EASILY OPENED, i ie WHEN PASSING 
FILLED andCLOSED | Through the Mails. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; butis always readyfor use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


{ NET PRICE IST. No. 0—1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Syyces, 


Cheap,Simple,) 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


00 per 1,000. TERMS | 
Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 


#27-On orders for 1,00 or more we will print card on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request isin 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if prinungisdesired. P.S.—Partie 
desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No 
1, 35e for No. 2, 5Uc for No.3 and 75cfor No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


F. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


COMBINED DRIER AND COOLER 


for Damp Grain, Etc. Perfectly adapted for Corn Mitiers and Gram DEALERS. 


“WEB” DRYING MACHINE 


For Wool, Cotton, and other Fibrous Material. 


“HERCULES” DRIER 


escription in August issue of this paper.) 
“Salt, “Ta LBERT DICKINSON, 


For Offal, Salt, “Tankage,” Clay, and other wet products. Weir 3 sotksy, = Soak, Maes, Vind "Finn, Baw 
ass, Bird Seeds, ke, 
i ipti i hlet and prices. POP CORN. 
Send for illustrated descriptive circulars, pamp ae y d will offer favorable inducements Warehouses { 7. 117 & 119 Kinzie Se Orvice, 115 Krszi Sr. 
of a 


The: mand for these machines, and the undersigne ill C Imre A 
eros prominent manufacturer to join him in their rapid introduction. 106, 162 & 110 Michigan St Cue ACO, IL, 


S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Missouri. 


PULLEYS! 


You can start a load wi 


with ea 


and Noiseless. 


And Wood Pulleys Whole, 
S=xpD For CreccLaR. 
ij 


VA 


EBRIE,PA. 
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CALIFORNIA! 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


They are Sure, Strong 


» a any speed, 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


ed op a gee 


— 


see en Bitten 


yy ea ee erty 
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STILWELL’'S PATENT TEE 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER) 2st 


AND FILTER COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3000 OF THEM IN DAILY Usk! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FBEE ! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL * BIERCE MFC. CO., 


DAYTOR, OHIO, U. Ss. A. For full Descriptive Circular, ad- 


dress 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS) “ret 


H. C, STAVER IMPLEMENT CO., General 
Agents, Chicago, III. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 
*PadUIRUog ag puY aUuC fharZL 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 
re wore 
if ‘qi tl ee A Manufacturers of 


f= | IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


=e ES eS 
(eS Write for Description and Prices._gy 


Spencer’s Alligator Press. 


I willship this Hay and Straw Press to 
any place on condition that if four men and one 
team cannot press 3,000 pounds of hay in one 
hour, and not drive the team faster than a walk, 
you may keep the press without pay. For condi- 
tions, circulars, etc., address 


Se a, 


EO SEOEES. "eh ae GLADIATOR CORN SHELLER 


i 


— 


J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, Il. 


Bradstreet's, the weekly financial and commercial x Ausematis Bovler poe 
blished by The Bradstreet M e utomatie Pop Safety Valve 

newspaper published by e Bradstree ercan AN D Cc LE AN E R : 

<BEST 


s ; 
tile Agency, is now inits thirteenth volume, and Keel Benen. Cost ot eas 
In the Market. 


guaranteed not to exceed 
stands at the head of all the financial and commer” 

horse power per hour. Less 
than halfthat of any kero- 
sene engine of equal effic- 
iency. Nothing equal to it 
ever before offered for the 
price. Send for free discrip- Always (ives Satisfaction 


one and one-half cents per 
cial periodicals of the country, andis surpassed by 
none in Europe. In the twelve volumes already 
issued can be found more original and carefully 
,wepared matter—facts and figures—relating to 
susiness topics than can be found in any other tive circular. 
periodical for the same period. Nor is it surpris- CHAS. P.WILLARD &CO. 
ing that it has reached and maintains this position, 284 Michigan Street, Chicago. Tl. 
for it is owned and published by a large corpora- 
tion—The Bradstreet Company, with its cash capi- 
tal and assets of over $1,400,000, its nearly 100 
branch offices, and its small army of over 1,61 
salaried employes and 65,000 regular correspond- 
ents. This organization makes extensive investi- 


gations into industrial and other matters, gathers 
Full reports of the conditions and prospects of the 
leading crops and exhibits regularly the state of 
business, practically making Bradstreet’s the au- 
thority as to the condition ‘and prospects of the 
commerciai world. It needs but a glance at the 
newspaper to satisfy any one that its publishers 
have been ambitious more than avaricious, for in 
no way are ils pages made up to cater to the pop- 
ular taste, or to serve the purposes of loud or in- 
sinuating ‘advertisers, No trivial or sensational 
matters are ever to be found in its columns, but 
the whole 900 large pages a year are so solidly 
packed with news, reports, discussions, decisions 
and data as to make Bradstreet’s an acceptable and 
almost indispensable journal for progressive bus- 
iness men. 


WRIitTe 


—FOR— 


Circulars and Price 


OF OUR 


CELEBRATED 


GRAIN AND FEED 
MILLS. 


STRAUB MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Northwest Cor. Front and John Sts., - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
(e"MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN YOU WRITE. a | 


————, 


Substantially Built 


Bearings babbitted with 
genuine Babbitt metal. Shaft 


2-in. wrought iron. A perfect 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 
Thousand applications for patents in 
m the United Bates and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in ‘Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence I unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passe 
Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most ‘influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine ie nace: Siatelslake slate . Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive........... Meise sie keawenereiacs 2 50 
Catechism of Aigh-Pressure Steam Engines.. ener: 3 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... .c.c.ecceeeeeeee 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book. ...... 1.000. ecee cece ncceeteeavanees 8 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers 2.05) iinsiee nels sees pie 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ..... pis aie eae st 2 00 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers..... wae eaters C. 200 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book............. Ustae vans ote 3 00 

These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himse]f with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


| ___ Bentbookabont patents mailed free, | MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, St., CHICAGO, 


a Pe d splendidly illustrated 

is large an endidly illustrated newspaper 
ERIE, PA., is published WEE IKLY at $3.00 a year, an 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to science, 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, and 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 


Manufacturer of 


Portable, | other, 5 
ished in any country. It contains the names o 
Stationary all patentees and title of every invention patented 
and each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 


If you have an invention to patent write to 
Agricultural Munn & Co., publishers of Scientific American, 


Steam Engines. 361 Broadway, New York 


Handbook about patents mailed free. 


o“SALEM=0 


o “SALEM” = 
=ELEVATOR BUCKET 


ELEVATOR BU 


“SALEM” 


& CO., 
Sole | 


. J. CLARK 


7 


Thornburgh & Glessner 
Gen’! Agents. 


SALEM, - OHIO. 


3 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“GIANT” DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX gable 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
_. tors for the follow- 
] ing strong reasons: 
 Ist.—Itis simple 
inits construction, 
Stromg and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
Tun 8 fanning 
mill can operate the 
*Giant.”” 

2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 foet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. — 

3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


any other Separator that will do the same work 
th.—This machine will clean and sereen better and faster than any other Separator made, 
sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 
Sele Separators are also made with the side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 
ax See 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DICKEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE, wis. 


WILLIAMS, RINEHART & CO., 


1417 & 1419 N. SECOND STREET, 


aoe. ao LS, NO. 


rain levator Builder's:Gontractors 


~Manufacturers of ELEVATOR MACHINERY and SUPPLIES. 
Patent Grain Shovels and Friction Clutches a Specialty. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND ESTIMATES. 


THE TREBLE REDUCTION 


Roller Chain Belting ROLLER FEED MILL, 


TO MILLERS, ELEVATOR 
MEN, FARMERS, STOCK- 
MEN, AND OTHERS. 


We call your attention to the 
above mill for grinding feed of 
all kinds, fine or coarse. For 
ease of management and dur- 
ability it has no equal. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


W.R.EYNON, 


63 Center Street, - CLEVELAND, OHI bs 


eiegenvevors EQ, L, JARRETT, 


Drive Belts, Manufacturer and Dealer 


DETACHABLE 


In every Link. EspPrcrALLy 
ESIGNED for 


e dee IN ALL KINDS OF 
cunseos, =| ELEVATOR 


EAR CORN, MALT, 

COTTON SEED, COAL, 

STONE, CLAY, 

PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 

BARRELS, "ETC. 
BEFORE PLACING ORDERS, 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

: —ADDRESS—— 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 


a ui SYKES’ IRON ROOFING Co. 
(¢] Suitable for 
} e Look no fur- ALL classes of 5 | 
f ther! Send for. buildings, easi- 0 
| Q Pocket Wallet ly put on. Un- ch 
| uw containing Cir- surpassed. Use >e 
N cular and Price |/ the Sykes’ Im- & 
i = List No. 46° * H/| proved and be Mm 
>| & : ; happy- o ! 
a) ° NILES, OHIO. 


The King of Portable Grinding Mills, 
THE KAESTNER PATENT, 


Built in Four Sizes, 16, 20, 24 and 30 Inches. 
SUITABLE FOR ANY POWER, 2 TO 15 HORSE. 


Each Mill Guaranteed to Give Entire Sat- 
isfaction, or Money Refunded. 


OVER 6,000 IN USE. 


Live references in every stateand territory. Will grind 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, etc. Write for Catalogues, etc 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


Machinists, Founders and Mill Furnishers, 
Grain Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
303-311 8S. Canal St.. - «© Chicago, TL 


iMmiP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. a 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, which makes a great 
ed Ww PROVEMENT. Itis 
d=! now manufactured of 
Steel or Malleable 
Iron. Will not break. 
“Light and handy. 
Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
cost of freight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv- 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Price, $6 for one and 
a liberal discount if two or more are ordered at onetime. Address 


sm CHAS. T. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Superior Roofing & Siding 


= \ IRON AND STEEL 

my ™ CROWWL’S Patent Standing Seam, 
PLAIN, CORRUGATED AND CRIMPED EDGE. 

es Awarded First Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


CAMBRIDGE, OHIO. 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


NUNLI Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of rl 
ea Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights, Gutters, Cupolas, 
“=P Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick, Wood, Iron, etc. Slate 
Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copines, Iron, Stone or other work bedded 

|| in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and oan fine 
with iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 

i=7y cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside work exposed to 
=> Weather. Dries coe with solid skin like India Rubber. 

Ready for Use. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 


VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 1 16th Street, East River, 
(= In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


< 24" 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers of 
| nan 
ua iit CORRUGATED 
ll We { 
This cut shows our method of ith Corrugated 


iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


For Roofing 
y T.C. SNYDER & CO. °gnisr 


32” 


| | 


And Siding, 


Manufacturers of a General Line of 


IRON ROOFINC! 
Siding and Ceiling, 


Pat. Seamless, Solderless Eave Trough, 


Malleable Hangers, etc. 
(> Send for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR. 


AND GRAIN. TRADE. 


HORSE POWERS 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Used by the following Elevator Firms: 

D, R. Putnam..... ... Pe cea ogy it Towa 
Basset, Hunting & Co. ... 
W. W. Cargill & Bro.. 

Hbdges & Hyde.:.... .. 0 seseeeeee 
Brooks Bros. 

Northern Dakota Ele Co. 


Shafting, Pulleys, 


Locke & Bunker 
Gargill Bros- ea 
F. H. Peavey & Co. ca, om Sopp 
Cargill Bagley... 3: e ie 
Northwestern Ble. Co : sf 
Minn. & Northern Elevator Co 


eon aT aiienGta D.T 


Elevator Machinery a Specialty. Boxes, Hangers, 


Lost Irons, Kte. 
“For Prices, write the’ Manufacturers, or G@. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE “L.-B. M. CO.” CLUTCH, 


AN. IAT PROMED 


HUB FRICTION ¢ CLUTCH 


CAPABLE OF TRANSMITTING ANY REQUIRED HORSE-POWER. 


May be used as a Cut-off Coupling, or in connection with 


SPROCKET WHEELS, PULDEYS OR GEARS. 


This Clutch runs in Oil. 
No Dry Brakes to cut out. 


Has béen in Use for eight years. aE 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY COMPANY, 


~==CFICA GO == 


Geo. J. Fritz, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ERRATA PATENT 


BEAM AND EcceNTRIC Doctors, 


SG 
OR DETACHED. KRITZ PATENT ELE 


LIGHT ENGINES, SINGLE OR DOUBLE. 
1—_ Send for Descriptive Catalogue. _sq 


2018 S. THIRD ST., ST.LOUIS, MO. 
a | THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


Water Tube Steam Boilers. 


107 Ay St,, Glas OW: 


PHI bee L’A. 


: 984th aye. 
CHICAGO. 


NEW ORLBANS, 54 Cangpddien St. 


RANCISCO, 561 Mi 
HAVANA, 50San TenaniG eae aa 


' ‘Send to mearest office for Cireular. 


Mor ese By NGINEERING Co 


FRITZ PATENT ENGINE AND BOILER CO NED } 
TRI XC 


80CortlandtSt., N.Y: | 


N.5.h Sti} - 
PITTSBUFPGH, |. 


648.Canal St. , 


Stephen Parry. James Deal... 


PARRY, DEAL & ea 


ARCHITECTS: CONTRACTORS & BUILDE: f 


or 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, = ILLINOI 


CRAIN ELEVATORS 


Barnett & Record 
Room 29 Corn Exchan 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MI Nt 


FURNISHER 


Of all Styles of 


Round and Squa 


ELEVATORS, 


—— OF ouR— 4 


| 
2 a7 et Circular Blevato 
‘I ~ . IN OPERATION | 

= =e ‘ In the Northwest. — 
: = == =| Plans and Specificati 
Furnished on Short ae 


iy [in 


u 


= = 


3 
ata For All Purposes. 
12° SEND ‘FOR CATALOGUE. ~~ 


